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OBSERVATIONS ON THE RUDSTONE MONOLITH. 
BY GEO. DODDS, D.D., F.8.4., ETC., ETO. 
VICAR OF CORRINGHAM, LINCOLNSHIRE, 


RupsTone is a Parish in Dickering, in the Union of Bridlington, in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire ; five miles west of Bridlington, watered 
by a small stream which flows into the North Sea. 

In this parish stands an immense Monolith. Knox says, “it is the 
tallest of all Britain’s Pillars.” It is within a few yards of the N.E. 
corner of Rudstone Church. The church itself is situated on an 
eminence, and commands a fine view of the Yorkshire Wolds. 

Drake, in his “ Eboracum,” describes the Rudstone Monolith as 
“coarse ragstone or millstone grit ; and its weight is computed at 
between forty and fifty tons. Its form (the sides being slightly con- 
cave) approaches to the oval, the breadth being 5 feet 10 inches, and 
the thickness 2 feet 3 inches in its general dimensions. Its height is 
25 feet, and according to a brief account communicated to the late 
Mr. Pegge, in 1769, “ its depth underground equals its height above, 
as appeared from an experiment made by the late Sir Wm. Strickland, 
Bart.” — Vide “‘ Archeologia,” vol: v., p. 95. 

There is no tradition of any authority either respecting the time, 
manner, or occasion of its erection. In order to ascertain correctly 
the height of the Rudstone Pillar, the Rev. Peter Royston, who has 
published a charming little book, entitled, “ Rudstone, a Sketch of 
the History and Antiquities, &c.” August 12th, 1872, ascended the 
Monolith, and found its size to be as follows :— 


25 feet 4 inches in height. 
ae } in width. 
” ” N. 
”? 3 ” 8. 
It is very probable that the village of Rudstone took its name from 
this stone. In old documents it is written “Rudston, Rudlestane, 
VoL. XIV. 4 


} in thickness. 
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Ruddestan, and Rudestane.” In the ancient British language “Rud” 
or “ Rhidd” signifies red or ruddy. 

In its shape and character this stone forcibly corroborates an old 
opinion, which Mr. Higgins in his work entitled “The Celtic Druids,” 
has thus expressed :— 

“Throughout all the world, the first object of idolatry seems to 
have been a plain unwronght stone, as an emblem of the generative 
powers of Nature. In its origin this seems to have been of a very 
simple and inoffensive character, though at last it came to be abused 
to the grossest and most superstitious purposes.”—[ Vide Higgins, 
page 209.] “In all parts of India this form of Monolith is to be 
found under the name of Lingam.* Many of them are of immense 
size, and they generally stand near some magnificent temple. It is 
probable that most of them, at least those which are very ancient, 
were themselves the first objects of adoration, and that the temples 
were built near them as in a place of peculiar sanctity.”—{ /bid. | 

History informs us that the first temples of the Egyptians and of 
the most ancient nations were without images.—[ Vide Lucianus de 
Dea Syria, page 877.] Instead of statues, figures, and images, in the 
beginning the Egyptians had obelisks, upon which, at a later period, 
they inscribed the actions of their kings, and those things which per- 
tained to the worship of their gods. The obelisk was formed to repre- 
sent the solar ray—the shining light of the celestial luminary which 
the ancients so much admired. Savans know perfectly well that’ in 
the earliest ages stone columns and stones of every kind held the first 
place in idolatrous worship. Such columns being used for idolatrous 
purposes were strictly forbidden in the sacred writings.—Lev. xxvi. 1. 
Deut. xvi. 22. The Assyrians were the first people who erected a 
column to Mars.t and worshipped him as a god.—{ Vide Amt. Chron. 
Alexandrini, page 89 ; Hydis. Reliq. vet. Pers., page 64.] 

Formerly among the Greeks it was the custom to worship rude 
stones for gods. Among the Arabians, whose religion has some 
affinity with the Egyptian, Dysans the chief deity was a black stone, 
square, irregular, four feet high, two feet broad.—{Vide Maxim. 
Tyrius Disser., xxxviii., p. 459.] The god of the Amazons was nothing 
but a black stone.—{Apollo Rhodius Argonaut, lib. ii, p. 1176.] 
The most ancient image of the Paphian Venus was not very dissimilar 
to a white pyramid.—[ Maximus Tyrius, p 459.] Among the Hin- 
doos, the great god called Mahadeva was a similar figure. —[ Vide 
Pet. della Valla Itiner. Part. iv.. p. 83, fen. 90, &c.] The Sun was 
worshipped in Syria under the form of an obelisk or pyramid, which 
was named Heliogabalus. The first obelisks which the Egyptians 
erected seem to have been destined for this purpose.—[Vide Pliny 
Hist. Nat. Lib. xxxvi., c. 8.] The first person who set up an obelisk 
was Mitres, who reigned in the City of the Sun. Afterwards other 





* Linga is a Sanscrit word. ‘“ Vocula heec Indica valet natura masculina. 

+ Stella Martis ab CEgyptiss vocatur ERTOSI ; significat autem hoc omnis generis 
procreationem et vivificationem, omnisque substantiz et materio naturam et vim 
ordinantem atque procreantem.—[Seldenus de Diis Syriis, Synt. 1, ¢. vi., p. 186. 
Salmascus de aunis Climacter, p. 596.] 
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kings did the same thing. The City of the Sun in Greek is Helio- 
polis, and takes its name from the object worshipped. The form of 
the obelisk is such as to project the solar rays. Hence the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were accustomed to describe the Pyramids which 
the Egyptians afterwards set up in imitation of obelisks, in the fol- 
lowing manner; they are ‘regum (gyptionum sepulchra, ingenti 
mole constructa et eacumen educta, in modum flamme surgentis. unde 
et nomen acceperunt.”—[Scholiastes Horatii in Carmin., Lib. iii. od. 
ult., p. 211. Ammianus Marcellenus, Lib. xxii. p. 250.] Ancient 
writers affirm that the obelisk was dedicated to the Sun-Gud by a 
special service.—[Ibid, Lib. xvii., p. 100.] Pliny explains most dis- 
tinctly the origin and use of obelisks. He says that obelisks are 
“effigies radiorum solis,” i. e., the likeness or figures of the sun’s 
rays ; moreover the object itself is signified by the Egyptian name. 
The most ancient name of an obelisk among the Egyptians was 
“Piramire.” [1I-PH, Pi-re or Pi-ra, by the Egyptians is called “‘ the 
Sunn.” MDYE, Mue, denotes both “splendour and ray,” awabyacopa 
Heb. i, 3. Therefore TII-PH-MDYE, Pi-ra-mu-e, signifies “ the 
Sun’s Ray.” The Greeks were accustomed to pronounce it tupapulg— 
it should have been written mipautc. The Greeks deriving it amd 
tov tupoc, from fire, could not but write mupapic. The Egyptians 
introduced the name of Pyramids, because they imitated in appear- 
ance the sun’s rays : afterwards they transferred it to those structures 
which are properly called Pyramids by the Greeks. 

The Hindoos, in all parts of India, call the upright stone Lingam. 
Its other names are Sardanapalus, the Eocad, the Penis Sanctus, tlie 
God of Nature, the ruber palies or rudstone.—[Vide Bullet, who says 
Pal in Celtic is Pierre, Roc, i. e., stone,] the corporeal Spirit, the 
Agent of production, the Type of Life: it has many other names 
which would be too tedious to mention.—[Vide “O’Brien’s Round 
Towers of Ireland, p. 216.] These several terms, which are, each 
and all, convertible, pointing not only to the procreative powers of 
the male world personified, but likewise its symbols, the obelisks, and 
naturally such stones, which though not actually circularly fashioned, 
yet typified, in their ascension, the upward bent of all vegetable 
growth, which particularly takes place about the vernal equinox. 
This is, doubtless, the true solution of those enigmatica] Lithoi, by 
which the ancients represented the procreative power of Nature. 

In after ages, obelisks were formed of wood, and are known to us 
as Maypoles. Many such are to be seen in India, Egypt, Persia, and 
in the British Isles. May the first is the day on which their orgies 
were celebrated: nor is this custom even now confined to the British 
Isles alone, but universally prevails throughout the East, whence, as it 
has been stated, it emanated. Lest, too, there should be any mistake 
as to the object of adoration, we are told in a letter from Colonel 
Pearce [Anct. Research, v. 11] that Bhadhani, i.e. Astarte, i.e. Luna, 
i. e. Venus, in short, the God of Nature, or “ Mollium mater cupidi- 
num,” was the deity in whose honour those festivities were raised. 

Now as Astronomy was connected with all the ceremonies of the 
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ancients, the Sun’s entrance into Taurus—which in itself bespeaks 
the vigour of reanimated productiveness at the vernal equinox—was 
the symbol in the heavens associated by the worshippers with this 
allegorical gaiety. This event takes place a little earlier every year 
than the preceding one, by reason of what astronomers call “ the 
Precession of the Equinoxes,” so that at present it occurs at a season 
far more advanced than it did at first. 

Theory and observation both concur in establishing that 72 years 
is the period which the Equinox will take to precede one degree of 
360 into which the heavens are divided ; 2160 years, 30 degrees, that 
is, one sign; and 25,920, 360 degrees, or the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac. If, therefore, we compute at this rate’the precise year at 
which the vernal equinox must have coincided with the first of May, 
which must have certainly been the fact at the origin of the institu- 
tion, it will prove to have been about 4000 years before the Christian 
era ; which exactly corresponds and irrefutably confirms the origin 
assigned to the worship of those Lithoi which the ancients erected 
to the Sun or Procreative power of Nature, known under various 
names throughout the world. The tallest one in the British Isles, as 
has been before observed, is at Rudstone, in Yorkshire. Archer, in 
his travels in Upper India, tells us he arrived at a village just a few 
hours only after the May gaieties were over, and found the Pole 
standing. “The occasion,” svys he, “was one of festivity, for all 
had strings of flowers about their heads, and they spoke of the matter 
as one of great pleasure and amusement.”’ As, however, he did not 
come in for the actual observances, the omission shall be supplied by 
detailing the form of its celebration in Ireland. 

“ Anciently,” says Mr. Skinner in his “ History of Carrickfergus,” 
“a large company of young men assembled each May-day, who were 
called May-boys. They wore above their other dress white linen 
shirts, which were covered with a profusion of various coloured 
ribbons formed into large and fantastic knots. One of the party was 
called King, and another Queen; each of whom wore a crown com- 
posed of the most beautiful flowers of the season, and was attended 
by pages who held up the train. When met, their first act was 
dancing to music round the Pole planted the preceding evening : after 
which they went to the houses of the most respectable inhabitants 
round about, and having taken a short jig in front of each house, 
received a voluntary offering from those within. The sum given was 
rarely less than five shillings. In the course of this ramble the King 
always presented a rich garland of flowers to some handsome young 
woman, who was hence called the Queen of May till the following 

ear.” 
‘ It has been stated that the Rudstone Pillar was within a few yards 
of the north-east corner of the church. It may be asked, why was 
the church placed in such a position to the stone? There can be no 
doubt that the stone was there ages before the church was erected. 
It must be borne in mind, that the Pagan religion was founded on 
the movements of the heavenly bodies: and when Christianity was 
introduced by the missionaries, they took care not to offend the 
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prejudices of the neophytes by erecting an edifice whose foundation- 
stone was not laid in the north-east. As the whole machinery of the 
Pagan religion is derived and founded on the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, there is, doubtless, an astronomical reason for this 
ractice. Mr. Bryant informs us that the “ Egyptian astronomers 
taught that the creation of the world took place at the precise time 
when the Sun rose in Leo”—[Bryant’s “ Plagues in Egypt,” p. 86, 
note|—and admitting that this notion is correct when Leo was situ- 
ated in the north-east at the rising of the Sun, this circumstance 
would naturally, in accordance to the Egyptian mode of worship, 
induce the custom of commencing magnificent edifices at the north- 
east corner, in imitation of that glorious luminary believed by the 
Egyptiaus to be the Supreme Architect of the World. This among a 
superstitious people would be deemed a certain means for securing 
their stability and usefulness. 

If it be asked why are Christian churches usually built upon the 
sites or near the Pagan Monoliths? I would answer, because the 
ground is supposed to be sacred, and the Pillars emblems of the 
Deity ; und that the people were wont to assemble round them 
at stated periods. Many such Pillars are found in close proximity 
to churches in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and England.—{ Vide “ Arche- 
ologia,” v. 5, for Rudstone Pillar; and for that at-Ruthwell, “ Pen- 
nant’s Tour in Scotiand.” Bartholini gives a curious instance, Sup. 
p- 627.] The custom of building churches on the site of heathen 
temples continued in Scotland to the tenth century; for Patrick, 
Bishop of the Hebrides, desires Orlygus to found a church wherever 
he found these upright stones. These pillars were preserved by the 
early builders of churches. At the end of Downpatrick is a very 
high pillar, and another was in the Abbey Church of St. Thomas, 
Dublin. It is well known to the student of history, that in Anglo- 
Saxon times, soon after the conversion of the people to Christianity, 
“ Stones, and in fact anything akin to the Pagan superstition of their 
ancestors, were purposely destroyed.”—[Archeolog. v. xlii., p. 246. 
Thorpe’s Northern Mysteries, v. i., p. 245.] 

The monoliths, pillars, and unbewn stones in India, in Persia, on 
the shores of the Red sea and of the Mediterranean, in the northern 
parts of Europe, and in almost every part of Britain, were, doubtless, 
erected by a people from the East. The similarity of objects to be 
seen in places so remote from each other, would induce the belief that 
there existed an intercourse between these countries. It is well known 
that the Phoenician merchants, who traded with all nations, introduced 
such erections wherever they formed a colony. They had colonized a 
portion of the British Isles 1073 years B.C., and had navigated upon 
the ocean 500 years before the reign of Solomon.—[ Vide Abbé Em. 
Dominech’s Seven Years Residence in the great Deserts of North 
America, pp. 9, 10.] The oldest deity of the Phoenicians was Her- 
cules ; and the Phenician Hercules is acknowledged: by the ancients 
to have been the oldest of all those that bore the name. Nonnus 
addressed him as the Sun :— 
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Aorpoxitwv “Hpaxdec, ava&rupoc, opxape xoops, 
"Here, Bporeoro Pes SoArxooxte wotunv. 


“ All hail, thou brilliant orb of heavenly fire, 
Majestic in thy star-bespangled robe, 
The world’s dread sovereign, mighty HERCULES.” 


[Dionys., 1. xl., p. 683.] 


Belus is said by Eusebius to have led a colony to Phenicia. Now 
Belus and Hercules are both names of the Sun.—[ Vide Syncellus apud 
Euseb. p. 126). Nonnus expressly asserts that Belus came from the 
Banks of the Euphrates, “ BnAog ex’ Evgparae.” Phoenicia was, not 
less than India and Chaldza, the muse of early science, particularly of 
astronomy and language. The former sciences was necessary to carry 
on their extensive trade to every quarter of the world ; the latter was 
important as a mode of communication and intercourse with the 
several nations with whom they traded. The ancient Pagan account 
of the era in which Tyre was founded, and the temple of Hercules 
in that city: was erected, accord in a remarkable manner with the 
Scripture chronology of Nimrod or Belus, which fixes his greatest 
celebrity as an Asiatic monarch to about the year of the world 1800.— 
[ Vide Usher’s Annales, p. 5|—for Herodotus affirms that Tyre was 
founded 2300 years before the age in which he himself flourished ; 
[Vide Herodotus, 1. 4. p. 185], or about five centuries before the 
Christian era. 

The Tyrians inhabited a narrow slip of sterile land, incapable of 
being profitably cultivated, but affording convenient harbours for 
shipping ; and Hermon and the adjacent hills abounded in cedar and 
timber of various kinds suitable for the building of vessels of every 
description. Thus situated, the Tyrians of necessity became a com- 
mercial people, and the population of Tyre and its coasts were, in the 
commencement of their establishment, chiefly mariners and fishermen. 
Their commerce at first consisted in the article of corn, which they 
conveyed from Egypt to various neighbouring countries accessible by 
sea. 

By this they gradually became the most expert and adventurous 
navigators of antiquity, and in the days of King Solomon, in conjunc- 
tion with a fleet sent out by that king, cireumnavigated the peninsula 
of Africa. Before that they had made a settlement at Utica, on the 
southern coast of the Mediterranean sea, and another at Gades, now 
Cadiz ; on the northern cvast they had. also ventured to explore the 
British Channel, and settle a Colony at the western extremity of 
Britain [Vide Huet. de la Nav. des Anc. p. 58]; on account of the 
tin and. other metals which they found there. The chief support of 
the Tyrian commerce was the corn of Egypt, and it is asserted by the 
prophet Ezekiel in these words, “The harvest of the river Nile was 
thy revenue.” The settlement of Cadiz constituted the depdt of the 
Pheenician merchants for the tin of Britain, together with its lead, 
silver, and iron, from Sweden. This station was also called Tartessus, 
and is allowed by the most approved writers to be the Tarshish of the 














Scriptures. Ezekiel thus notices this branch of the Phoenician com- 
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merce, “ Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of all 
kinds of riches ; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy 
fairs.” These are the very articles which Britain and the northern 
countries bordering on the German Ocean would supply : between 
these places and Tyre, Tarshish would be a most convenient entrepdt. 
Tin, a metal not peculiar to the western extremity of Britain, it is 
mentioned by Moses, who flourished fifteen centuries before Christ 
was born. Hower also frequently names in his Jliad, tin ; and the 
Grecians designated the Scilly Isles by the title of Kaootrepidec 
or the Tin Islands. The name is probably from the Sanscrit Kastira, 
from Kdsh, to shine. As abundance of tin is found in the islands on 
the coast of India, it is supposed that the Phoenicians first obtained 
the name with the metal from thence.—[Vide Lasson in Ritter’s 
Erdkunde vy. p. 439.] 

From what has been adduced, it is clear that the Rudstone Pillar or 
Monolith took its name not from its colour, which was originally grey, 
but from the name given to it by the Hierophant, when he addressed 
a mixed audience, namely, ‘‘ Ruber Palus,” or Rudstone ; that it was 
erected as a symbol of the Sun’s ray, which is said to render Nature 
prolific. The Sun is often described as the God who fertilizes the 
sublunary world.—O jjA1og omepucivev Aéyerat tiw Pbow says Eu- 
sebius [P. Evang. lib. iii. c. 13}, “the Sun is said to render nature 
prolific.” Macrobius asserts the same thing. “ Deus hic inseminat, 
progencrat, fovit, nutrat, maturnatque.”—[Macrob. Saturnal. 1. i. c. 
27]. It must be remembered that this pi'lar was originally erected 
by an eastern people, probably by the Phoenician merchants, who, 
descended from the Cuthites, who were more ancient than tle Egyp- 
tians—[ Vide Bryant v. iii. p. 179}—and that this event might have 
taken place 1000 years before the birth of Christ, as the Phoenicians 
had a colony here in 1037 B.C. The Rudstone Pillar is situated in 
the very centre of the Brigantian territories in Britain, and the Bri- 
gantes are admitted on all hands to have been a Phoenician people.— 
[ Vide Villanueva’s “ Ibernia Phoenicia,” cap. xi. p. 48]. 





THE CHURCH BELLS OF CORNWALL: THEIR ARCH- 
OLOGY AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


BY E. H. W. DUNKIN. 


Tue first distinct trace of the existence of bells in England, such as 
now occupy the towers of our churches, is found in the tenth century. 
On one of the illuminations in St. Atthelwold’s Benedictional, a manu- 
script which was executed at that period, appears an open campanile 
in which are suspended four bells, one being placed above the others.* 
This shows that peals of bells were already in use, and it is not im- 
probable that their introduction really took place some two or three 
centuries earlier, soon after the mission of St. Augustine. But In- 
gulph, in his History of Croyland Abbey, gives further testimony that 
peals of bells were in use in the tenth century. Speaking of the ad- 
ditions made to the abbey when Egelric the Elder was abbot, he 
describes the formation of a peal, by the addition of six bells to the 
then existing large one.t This must have occurred before 984, in 
which year the above-named abbot died. It is not unlikely, that 
from this time the number of bells throughout the country gradually 
increased, and when heavy peals were more generally introduced, 
towers of the necessary strength and proportions were built to receive 
them. 

Bells had found their way into the Continental churches, and their 
use had been sanctioned, before the tenth century. I refer, of course, 
to bells of large size, in contradistinction to those of a smaller class, 
which were not unknown to the classic nations. The date of their 
invention is, however, uncertain. It is said that the sanction of the 
Church to the use of bells was given by Sabinianus, the successor to 
Pope Gregory the Great, and that they were invented in the sixth 
century,{ but other accounts place the date still earlier. Certain it 
is, however, that bells of large size (signa) had been cast early in the 
seventh century. We learn this from what took place at Sens in 610. 
It is related that when King Clothaire besieged that city, his army 
was frightened at the sound produced by the ringing of the large bell 
of St. Stephen’s church.§ This anecdote further shows that bells 
were not then widely known, or the army would not have been terri- 
‘fied at the sound. 





* Archeologia, vol. xxiv., plate 32. 

+ Egelric “ had also two large bells made, which he called Bartholomew and Bettelm ; 
also two of middle size, which he called Turketul ard Tatwin ; and two small ones, to 
which he gave the names of Pega and Bega. Thelord abbot Turketul had previously 
had one very large bell made called Guthlac, and when it was rung with the bells be- 
fore named, an exquisite harmony was produced thereby ; nor was there such a peal 
of bells in all England.” —History of Croyland Abbey, Bohn’s trans. p. 107. 

. t Martene, De Ritib. tom. iii. p. 17. 

§ “ Lupus in Domino fidens ad protomartyris Stephani zdem se contulit ; cumque 
ad convocandum populum signum ecclesiz tangeret, viribus hostes destituti tantoque 
sunt terrore correpti............ Clotharius Rex ubi comperit signum vel campanam 8S. 
Stephani sonum edere gratissimum, jussit eam Parisios transferri.”— Vita Lupi Seno- 
' nensis Episc. ‘ 
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It would appear that there is no bell at the present time in this 
country which was cast prior to the Norman Conquest. In a docu- 
ment of the twelfth century, is recorded the removal of a bell from 
the abbey of Byland, Yorkshire, to a chapel at Scawton,* but though 
there is still a very old bell at this place, which some have supposed to 
be the identical one referred to, it is doubtful whether it can really claim 
such antiquity. In Leake church, in the same county, there is also a 
bell which may be as old as the twelfth century, inscribed 0 : PATER : 
AELREDE : GRENDALE : MISERI : MISERERI; + but here, as in many other 
instances, absolute certainty cannot be arrived at, in consequence of the 
practice of the early bell-founders seldom to put a date on their bells. 
Indeed, very few pre-Reformation bells have dates on them, but after 
the middle of the sixteenth century, dates become the rule, not the 
exception. Fortunately, however, two or three bells have been dis- 
covered here and there in remote parishes, that possess not only an 
early form of lettering, but also a date, which corresponds with the 
style of the characters. The oldest bell of this kind at present known 
is at Claughton, i in the hundred of Lonsdale, Lancashire.t It is dated 
1296, and is about twenty-six inches in diameter. It is inscribed with 
the date only, thus—-+ ANNODNI M° co° NoNnoe? al® the v being turned 
upside down. There is also a bell at Cold Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
cast in 1316, the existence of which has recently been pointed out by 
the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe.§ The inscription runs thus—-+ Maria : 
VOCOR : ANO : DNI : M° : ccc? xvi, followed by coin impressions which 
are now illegible. Lastly, there is the foreign bell at Duncton, Sus- 
sex, which was formerly considered to be the oldest dated bell in Eng- 
land, having been cast at the Hague as early as 1369.|| 

On the Continent, however, there are dated bells older than any of 
these. At Ingensbach by Hengersberg, in Lower Bavaria, hangs 
one with the inscription, ANNO MCXLIIII AB INCARNATIONE DOMINI FACTA 
EST CAMPANA, which distinctly states that it was cast in 1144.7 At 
Fontenailles, near Bayeux, in France, there was formerly a bell dated 
1202, but on its becoming cracked, instead of being recast, it was re- 
moved, about fifteen years since, to the Museum at Bayeux, where it is 
still preserved.** Other foreign dated bells, of the thirteenth century, 
are at Friburg, in the Black Forest, dated 1258, and one on the top 





* The exact words of the charter, which is dated 1146, are—‘‘ precepit abbas R. 
Landrico de Agys cellarario suo, quod cum omni festinatione ac reverentia, ac sine 
mora, minorem campanam dicte matricis ecclesie Bellalande in plaustro portari 
faceret usque ad dictam filiam suam de Scawton festinanter.”—Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
Carey’s edition, vol. v. p. 351. 

Parker’ s Glossary of Architecture, article “ Bells.” 
t The antiquity of this bell was unknown till > when its age was ascertained by 
the Rev. W. B. Grenside, then curate of the parish. 
§ Notes and Queries, 4th series, xi. p. 11. 
|| Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. Roy p. 140. 
| Ecclesiologist, vol. xxviii. (+ 

** Notes and ries, 4th series, ix. 3 217. M.C. uvageot i in the Annales Arche- 
ologiques of M. Didron, vol. xxii. p. 216, gives an accurate woodcut of this bell, as 
well as a reduced fac-simile of the inscription. This paper should be consulted by 
those who desire to learn something of French campanolugy. It contains much inte- 
resting information respecting bells cast during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 


fifteenth centuries. 
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of the leaning tower of Pisa, dated 1262. A bell at Moissac, in 
France, on which appeared the date 1273, was recast in 1845, but 
with the inscription reproduced.* 

Cornwall does not possess any bell, which can positively be assigned 
to a period. so remote, as that to which the English and Continental 
bells just named belong. - There is a tradition, however, that the 
ancient chapel of St. Enodock, in the parish of St. Minver, had, until 
the middle of the last century, a bell inscribed with the name “ Al- 
fredus Rex,” and commonly believed to have been the gift of that 
monarch. The latter part of the tradition may, or may not, be true, 
but the bell was at all events a very old one, though as it was sold 
to defray the expense of repairing the said chapel, and in all pro- 
bability broken up, every scrap of direct evidence 1s lost. It is much 
to be regretted, that some intelligent person did not accurately copy, 
and record, the full inscription, and thus have removed the doubt that 
may arise, as to the real antiquity of this bell.+ 

Ancient bells deserve careful preservation on account of their rarity. 
This rarity is apparent in Cornwall, as well as in other counties, where 
the bells have undergone a systematic examination. Out of an aggre- 
gate of 872 bells in the entire county, there are not more than about 
52 that belong to a period prior to the Reformation{ It may well 
be asked, how has this scarceness come to pass? It is due, no doubt, 
to a combination of causes, such as ordinary wear and tear, wilful 
breaking, spoliations, and the recasting of whole peals to adapt them 
to change-ringing, though this recasting, which is more noticeable in 
the eastern than in the western half of the county, has probably been 
the chief cause. The dissolution of the monasteries, and the change 
of the established religion in the reign of Henry VIIL., led to some of 
the bells in Cornwall being broken up and sold, but the great majority 
remained. As an illustration of how the bells belonging to the mon- 
astic institutions were dispersed, we may refer to a document, not long 
since found in the parish chest of Lanivet. From it we learn, that 
four of the greatest bells within the Priory of Bodmin, the greatest 
bell only excepted, were sold in 1538 to the parish of Lanivet for 
“sixe and thirtie poundes xiijs. iiijd.” § The same is reported of the 
bells formerly in the north tower of St. Germans church, which are 
said to have been divided among the neighbouring parishes, but I 
am not aware of any documentary evidence in proof of this. 

It is commonly believed, that a great spoliation of bells took place 
throughout the country in the reign of Edward VI. But the general 
tenor of the evidence, which may be gathered from the church inven- 
tories made in that reign, shows that the bells were not removed. 
The error probably originated with Strype, who says that Protector 
Somerset “is generally charged for the great spoils of churches and 
chapels, and pulling down the bells in parish churches, ordering only 





* Dict. de a rchitecture, par M. Viollet-le-duc, art. Cloches ; Annales Archéologiques, 
vol. xvi. p. 325, 
t The traditions respecting this bell will be more fully noticed under St. Enodock. 
} This estimate does not include the bells belonging to new district churches built 
during the present century, but only those in the mother church of each parish, 
§ Maclean’s History of Trigg Minor, vol. i. p. 345. 
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one bell in a steeple;” * and this statement has been blindly repeated 
by many subsequent writers. 

Though there are no just grounds-for believing, that any general 
confiscation of bells took place at the instigation of Somerset, it is 
certain that some districts were threatened with the removal of their 
bells, as a punishment for the disloyalty of the inhabitants to the 
King. This action may have given rise to the charge noted by 
Strype. Cornwall and Devon were among the districts thus threat- 
ened, for an order was issued in September, 1549, authorising the 
removal of all the bells in those counties, except the smallest of each 
peal. The people, it should be remembered, had taken up arms 
in support of Arundel’s rebellion, and the bells had been rung to call 
the insurgents together. Hence the issue of the order in question, 
addressed to Lord Russell. It runs thus— 


“ After our hearty commendations to your Lordship, whereas the rebels of the 
country of Devonshire and Cornwall have used the bells in every parish, as an instru- 
ment to stir the multitude, and call them together, thinking good to have this occasion 
of tempting the like hereafter to be taken away from them ; and remembering withal, 
that by taking down of them, the King’s Majesty may have some commodity towards 
his great charge that way, we have thought good to pray your good Lordship to 
give order for the taking down the said bells in all the churches within those two 
counties ; leaving in every church one bell, the least of the ring that now is in the 
same, which may serve to c:ll the parishioners together to the sermons and divine 
service. In the doing whereof, we require your Lordship to use such moderation, as 
the same muy be done with as much quietness, and as little offence of the common 
a as may be. And thus we bid your Lordship most heartily farewell. From 

estminster 12 Sept. 1549. 

Your good Lordship’s assured loving friends, 
E. Somerset T. Cant. W.S. John W. Paget 
W. Petre Ed. North  £E. Wotton R. Sadleir.”+ 


Had this order been carried strictly into execution, there would have 
been very serious havoc in the Cornish belfries. There is every reason 
to believe, however, that it never took effect, and that the bells re- 
mained as befure. Uvfortunately, among the returns in the Record 
Office, there are no inventories relating to Cornwall, that can positively 
be assigned to 6 Edward VI.. those existing either being without date, 
or belonging to the commission of 3 Edward VI. Had any of the 
later returns been preserved, they would have shown at once, whether 
the bells had been removed or not a year or two before. But as 
Somerset’s order applied as equally to Devon as to Cornwall, it is fair 
to suppose, in the absence of other evidence, that the condition of the 
Devon bells three years after its issne, shows pretty well the condition 
of the Cornish belfries at the same period. Returns for Devon, result- 
ing from a commission bearing date March 3, 7 Edward VI., exist in 
the Record Office, and have been printed for reference in Mr. Ella- 
combe’s Church Bells of Devon, in sv far as they relate to the bells, 





. * Memorials of Cranmer, book ii. ch. 26. 

+ Twenty years later, some of the bells in the northern counties were ordered to be 
removed as a punishment for rebellion. This appears from a memoria! of proceed- 
ings to be adopted in the northern counties, drawn up by Sir’ William Cecil, wherein 
it is stated that “‘ wherever any bells were rung to raise rebellion only one bell is to 
} ag in the steeple in memory thereof.” (Original Document in Public Record 

ce). 
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The only inference that can be drawn, from a perusal of these inven- 
tories is, that the bells were not removed, notwithstanding Somerset’s 
order. Mr. Ellacombe suggests that the two gentlemen, Champion 
and Chichester, who, according to Strype, solicited and obtained a 
grant of clappers, may have done so for the express purpose of keeping 
the bells in their places. At any rate, we may, I think, safely infer 
that in all probability, the Cornish bells, as well as those in Devon, 
escaped the spoliation, which at this time threatened them. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention here, that although the 
clapper ruse may have answered in the western counties, the inhabit- 
ants of the isle of Jersey were not so fortunate in securing the whole 
of their bells in the reign of Edward VI. This may be learnt from 
the report of the Commissioners, appointed in 1567 (10 Elizabeth), 
for the survey of the isle and castle of Guernsey. They suggested 
that since “there are ten parish churches, each of which has three, 
four, or five bells ; reserving the largest bell in each, the rest worth 
£200 might be sold, and the money employed on the fortification of 
the castle, which was done with Jersey in King Edward’s time.” * As 
regards the Guernsey bells it appears from another document, dated 
November, 1570, that the inhabitants did not wish to have their 
bells taken away, but the Governor, Sir T. Leighton, would not permit 
them to be rung, except one to caJl the people to church. There was 
consequently litigation on the subject. 

The bells in this case were required for a public object, that of the 
proper defence of the island, but ten years before, soon after the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, there appears to have been much spoliation of 
church property for private ends. In a proclamation, dated September 
19, 1560, it is stated that “ the covetousness of certain persons is such, 
that as patrons of churches, or owners of the parsonages impropriated, 
or by some other colour, or pretence, they do persuade with the par- 
son and parishioners to take, or throw down, the bells of the churches 
and chapels, and the lead of the same, converting the same to their 
private gains.” To prevent, if possible, a recurrence of such doings, 
the proclamation goes on to say, that “her majesty doth expressly 
forbid any manner of person to take away any bells or lead of any 
church or chapel, under pain of imprisonment, during her majesty's 
pleasure, and such further fine for the contempt, as shall be thought 
meet.” + In the absence of any precise information, it is difficult 
to decide to what extent the churches in Cornwall had suffered, prior 
to the issue of this proclamation, but if the church at Landulph may 
be taken as a sample of the others, it appears from an inventory made 
in May, 1560, that there were then “ iiij bells w™ their clapers,” and 
“a leche bell w™ his claper.” This church, then, seems to have 
retained its full complement of bells, and it is probable that most of 
the other Cornish churches were equally fortunate. 

I have already remarked, that the inventories of the property re- 
maining in the various churches throughout Cornwall in 6 Edward VI. 





* Document in Public Record Office. There is a legend that the Jersey bells were 
lost on their pasgage to France, thus showing the wrath of Heaven at the sacrilege. 
+ Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, vol. i. p. 259. 
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have unfortunately disappeared," and that only a few, belonging to the 
commission of 3 Edward VI., have been preserved. These inventories 
are very interesting to the campanologist, as they supply the earliest 
account of the number of bells in each parish church, besides occa- 
sionally giving their approximate weight. The documents now in the 
Record Office refer, however, to only six out of the nine hundreds in 
Cornwall. Those relating to Kerrier are complete, being, in fact, the 
original indented inventories, but those relating to Powder, West, 
Trigg, Lesnewth, and Stratton, are merely the abstracts of plate and 
bells, which were ordered to be drawn up at the same time as the full 
inventories. These abstracts, however, supply as much information 
about the bells, as the more complete inventories would have done.* 

It appears that the usual number of bells for a church in Corn- 
wall, in the time of Edward VI., was either three or four. Very 
few towers had a less supply. St. Austell is the only place where 
the existence of “ a clok” is referred to, and it may be well to remark 
the absence, with a few exceptions, of sacring bells throughout the 
county. In the six hundreds already named, there were 382 bells in 118 
churches and chapels, not including two or three sacring bells, and 
some styled “loose belles.” The weights of most of the bells in the 
hundred of Powder are given, but they are, of course, only estimated 
values. Three bells at St. Mewan, near St. Austell, are said to have 
weighed 30 cwt., while two little bells at Cornelly only weighed 1} cwt. 
Those at St. Mewan have been recast, but there are still two small 
bells at Cornelly, and it is quite possible, that they are the same as 
those mentioned in the inventory. Neither of them, I believe, bear 
any inscription. 

I now proceed to make a few remarks, as concise as possible, on the 
present condition of the church bells and belfries of Cornwall. His- 
torical notices of the bell-founders, and a description of their works, 
will be given hereafter. 

The church-towers throughout Cornwall “are generally built of 
granite, and lofty, and seem to rise in defiance of the storms ; but 





* The Commissioners appointed for Cornwall in 6 Edward VI. were, ‘‘The Erle 
of Bedford, Syr Richard Edgecombe, Syr Hugh Trevenion, Syr William Godolphin, 
Thomas Trefrey, and John Kyllygrewe.” They were empowered “ to sell or cause to 
be sold to our use by weight all parcells or peces of metall except the metall of greatt 
bell saunse bells in every of the said churches or chapells,” and further they were 
ordered “‘straightle to charge, by all suche meanes and wayes as to you shall seeme 
most convenyent, the deaues, provosts, churche wardens, mynystres or sshoners 
of the said churches and chapells, that they and everye of them do safely kepe un- 
spoiled, unembesiled, and unsold all-suche bells as do remayne in everye of the said 
p mee and chapells, and the same to conserve untill our pleasur be therein further 
knowne.” (Rot. Pat. 6 Edward VI. p. 7. m. 11 in dorso.) 

+ The recorded dates of these inventories are as follow :— 

Hundred of Kerrier March and April, 3 Edward VI. (1549) 
Powder (no date given on the document). 
Weat April, 3 Edward VI. 
Trigg no date given on the document). 
Lesnewth ay, 3 Edward VI. 
Stratton May, 3 Edward VI. 


Should it be that the dateless returns referring to the hundreds of Powder — 
really belong to 6 Edward VI., it would only confirm the opinion before exp’ . 
that the order, issued by Somerset in Sept. 1549, did not take effect. 
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they are for the most part plain (Probus, St. Austell, and Launceston 
towers are exceptions to this remark); their beauty consists more in 
elegance of proportion than in richness of ornament. The staircase is 
generally within the tower. There is a class, however, which have a 
staircase turret at one of the angles, rising from the other pinnacles, 
and finished with a little spire. Some few churches have, instead of a 
tower, a spire of stone.” In such cases, there is no access to the belfry, 
except by means of a ladder. A few of the Cornish churches have no 
tower whatever, or, as in the case of Mylor, such a very small one, 
that the bells are hung in a detached belfry, or campanile, in the 
churchyard. Besides the one at Mylor, these detached belfries occur 
at Lamorran, Feock, Gwennap, and Gunwalloe, and, I believe, there 
was formerly one at Boconnoc.* The tower of Talland church, though 
in other respects like ordinary Cornish towers, is built apart from the 
church.t These campaniles are generally low structures, built evi- 
dently with no other object in view, than that of affording accommoda- 
tion for the bells. That at Mylor is of wood, those at Gwennap and 
Lamorran are of stone ; the latter may be the remains of some ancient 
monastic building, but it is now so enveloped with ivy that its due 
proportions and character can only be seen with diffieulty. The cam- 
‘panile at Gunwalloe is almost unique in its construction, being built 
against the face of a hill, the rock of which forms the greater part of 
three of its sides. Though completely detached, it is only a few feet 
from the church. Tradition states, that it was originally erected 
merely as a temporary receptacle for the bells. These detached 
belfries, though by no means common, occur in Herefordshire, Nor- 
folk, and other counties. The detached bell-tower at the north-west 
corner of the churchyard of Chichester Cathedral, commonly known as 
Ryman’s Tower, is one of the best known. 

The word belfry has been used by writers in a variety of significa- 
tions, though it probably ought to be strictly applied to the chamber 
in the tower, in which the bells are actually placed. Access to these 
bell-chambers is not difficult, whenever there are newel staireases, but, 
in many cases, the ascent must be made by climbing up one or more 
ladders, occasionally old and rotten. The belfries, as a rule, seldom 
present a very cleanly aspect, but this might be expected from their 
exposed situation. Some are in a very bad condition, strewn with 
broken bells and rubbish, and entirely uncared for. This is especially 
to be noticed in a few small belfries, which contain only three bells. 
The want of attention on the part of the parish authorities, thus shown, 
is not confined to Cornwall, but exists more or less all over the 
country, and the archwological bell-hunter knows well, that it is fre- 
quently in these dilapidated and obscure village belfries, that some of 
his choicest treasures are often found. 





* At Boconnoc “ the tower, or rather belfry, is a singular building of the kind, being 
only eight feet in height, from the floor to the roof.”—C. 8. Gilbert's History of Corn- 
wall, vol. ii. p. 918. This building is now destroyed, and a single bell ina 
— attached oa church, iitiaed _ 

+ The tower at Illogan is now hed, a new church having been built away 
from the old tower. at, _— 
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There are many ways that bells get cracked and broken; one of the 
most common arises from what is known as “clocking.” This con- 
sists in tying the bell-rope to the flight of the clapper, and pulling the 
clapper towards the bell, instead of the bell towards the clapper. This 
mode of easing the labour of tolling a bell for service is a very favour- 
ite one with Cornish sextons, and, indeed, with sextons generally. It 
appears to be an ancient practice, for the same was forbidden by the 
vicar of St. Lawrence, Reading, in the sixteenth century.* But a pro- 
cess more dangerous could scarcely be devised, for not only do the 
staples in which the clappers work, get injured, but, worst of all, the 
bells crack. Let us see what Mr. E. B. Denison, whose campanologi- 
cal experience entitles him to speak with authority, says about 
“clocking.” ‘ Wherever the bells are occasionally ‘clappered,’ care 
should be taken to put separate pulleys in front of the middle of each 
bell, with a separate and thinner rope to the clapper, and so arranged 
that the ringer cannot hold it against the bell; for I believe more 
bells are cracked by tying the ropes to the clappers than by all other 
means together. All the pulleys and clapper-ropes together will not 
cost as much as recasting the smallest bell in the peal, if it is cracked, 
and it is generally not the small bells, but the large ones that get 
cracked first.” + These words of warning ought to be sufficient to 
deter the parish authorities from allowing the wheels, and other bell- 
gear under their care, to get rotten and unfit for use, for with the 
wheels and clappers in good order, there can be no’excuse why the 
bells should ever be tolled for service by “ clocking.” 

But a goodly number of bells in Cornwall have been broken in a very 
rash and quite inexcusable manner. I refer to such cases in which 
the bells have been struck at random with heavy hammers to make 
them sound, by a party of semi-inebriated guests at a wedding-feast, 
who have obtained access to the belfry. There are probably more bells 
injured in this way than any one would imagine; if not broken in 
pieces, they are cracked and rendered useless.t 

Wherever practical campanology is encouraged in Cornwall, the 
bells are in good condition. I shall hereafter note more particularly 
the number of bells in each church, but it may here be said that peals 
of eight exist at Stokeclimsland, Bodmin, Fowey, St. Austell, St. 
Columb, Kenwyn, and Penzance. Many belfries contain peals of six, 
and in nearly every tower there is room for three bells, though they 





* Extract from the churchwardens’ account book of St. Lawrence, Reading (Notes 
and Queries, 3rd series, vol. vii. p. 89.) 


** Michaelmas 1594 
Whereas there was through the slothfulness of the sextun in times past 
a kind of toling it bell by y*® eves rope: yt was now forbidden and Toling 
taken awaye : and that the bell should be toled asin times past and notin by the 
anni such idle sorte clapp . 


J. Smith.” 


_ + Lectures on Church Building, 2nd ed. p. 271. I can only call to mind one belfry 
in Cornwall, where the pulleys and clapper-ropes, 7 by Mr. Denison, are in use. 

t Mr. Stiff has recorded a similar instance of breakage at Lenton, in his ‘‘ Notes 
on Nottinghamshire Campanology.”—Reliquary, vol. xiii. p. 87. 
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are not always in good ringing order. Three bells in olden times, as 
now, was a very favourite number for a country church. 

Before closing this introduction, some general remarks may be 
added, on the laws enacted at various periods against the importation 
and exportation of bells and bell-metal. 

In the reigp of Edward IV., the importation of sacring-bells, “ ready 
wrought,” was prohibited, and a similar statute was passed in the 
short reign of Richard III. After the Reformation, when sacring 
bells were no longer required, these acts fell into disuse, and we 
find that bells were not included in a statute of 5 Elizabeth, by which 
the importation of certain manufactured articles in metal was for- 
bidden. 

But from the time of Henry VIII. the laws against the exportation 
of bells and bell-metal were in full force. By an act passed in the 
21st year of that reign, it was enacted that “noe pson or psons 


shoulde from thenceforthe carrye or convey any brasse, copper, laten, 
bell mettall, gunemettall, ne shroffe metal into anye part or parts 
beyoude the sea, upon payne of forfeyture of the said mettall.” In 
33 Henry VIIL., bells and bell-metal having become so plentiful in 
the market, owing to the dissolution of the monastic establishments, 
and the dispersion of their peals, a more stringent act was passed, 
which declared it illegal to carry any of the above metals “ beyonde 
the sea; or into anye outwarde realm or dominion whatsoever it be ; 
upon payne to forfeyt the double value of the same metall so carried 
and conveyed.” 

Bell-metal still being exported to foreign countries, notwithstanding 
the attendant risk, in 2 and 3 Edward VI. the penalty was again 
increased, and it was then declared, that in addition to the above, 
‘*tenne poundes for every thousande waighte of the same mettall so 
caryed or conveyed, or shipped to the intent to be caryed or conveyed,” 
were to be forfeited by those exporting contrary to the statute.* 
Neither this or the former acts were repealed until 53 George IIL, 
although, as a petition to carry a bell to Barbadoes, dated October 31, 
1694, expresses it, “the reason upon w® they are grounded seems 
obsolete.” Among the public records I have come across several 
other petitions to export, bearing date 1608, 1693, and 1699, all of 
which were granted, though in 25 Elizabeth (1582), one Corsini was 
prosecuted for the illegal exportation of bell-metal from the port of 
London. 


The chief object, in framing these statutes, seems to have been to 
prevent the metal being purchased for warlike purposes by foreign 
nations, a matter of policy no doubt, considering that bell-metal is of 
a similar composition to that used for cannon, and other engines 
of war. 

Kidbrooke-park-road, Blackheath. 


(To be continued.) . 





* These Acts will be found printed in full in the Statutes of the Realm. See also 
a proclamation dated July 27, 1547, and printed by Strype, prohibiting among other 
commodities, the exportation of bell metal. (Eee. Memorials Edw. VI., p. 71.) 
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THOMAS ROSSELL POTTER—“ A MEMORY.” 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETC. 


Acain it becomes my sad duty to record the death of yet another 
contributor to these pages—of yet another literary friend—and to 
chronicle another removal from amongst us of a gifted son of song as 
well as an ardent and untiring labourer in the fields of antiquity and 
of history. Thomas Rossell Potter was indeed, in every sense of the 
words, a “ Derbyshire Worthy ”—worthy in every relation of life. 
Worthy as a writer ; worthy as a tutor; and worthy, most worthy, as 
a husband, father, and friend ; he was an honour to the county which 
gave him birth, and that other county, closely adjoining, to the inves- 
tigation of whose history he so lovingly devoted himself. It is well 
that a record of so useful a life as his should be preserved in these 

"pages, which his pen has occasionally graced, and one of whose objects 
is the enshrining of such “ memories” as his. 

It is only two years ago that Thomas Rossell Potter wrote for me 
for the pages of the “ Retiquary ” brief memoirs of “ Three neglected 
Derbyshire Worthies”—it sball not be said that he, as great a 
“worthy” as any of them, shall be “neglected.” The brief notes I 
am about to throw together will effectually prevent this from being 
the case. 

Thomas Rossell Potter was born at West Hallam, Derbyshire, on 
the 7th of January, 1799, he had therefore attained his 74th year a 
short time before his decease. He was the son of John Potter, of 
West Hallam—a well-to-do farmer, who occupied a large and import- 
ant house in the village, now taken down, which contained within 
itself a Roman Catholic Chapel—and Mary, his wife, daughter of 
Thomas Rossell, of Draycott Fields, in the same county ; a member 
of the good old family of Rossell, of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
He was the eldest of nine children, of whom one brother, now resid- 
ing in America, and three sisters, resident at Hoton, are the only 
survivors. Our friend is said to have been so remarkably precocious 
as to be able to read ut a marvellously early age ; and to have shown 
an aptitude for learning rarely exhibited in one so young. He was 
educated, first, at the Risley Grammar School, and, later, at the Gram- 
mar School at Wirksworth, and during this time showed a fondness 
for literary, antiquarian, and geological pursuits. In 1814, his parents 
and family removed from West Hallam to Wymeswold, in Leicester- 
shire, where he remained until the time of his death. 

Originally intended to take Holy Orders, our friend’s studies were 
directed to that end, and the progress he made was remarkably rapid 
and good. His father dying, however, while Potter was still quite a 
youth, and in anything but affluent circumstances, compelled this idea 
to be abandoned, and an entire change of plans to take place. Later 
on, however, Dr. Davies. then Bishop of Peterborough, kindly offered 
him a title as curate of Willoughby-on-the-Wolds, in Nottinghamsbire, 
and ordination as a literate ; this, too, was obliged to be relinquished. 

B 
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Thrown on his own resources, while yet a very young man, Thomas 
Rossell Potter commencenced a school at Wymeswold, which soon 
became a success; and thus commenced his long and useful life of 
tuition, which only ended with his life. His pupils were numerous, 
and included the sons of many of the surrounding gentry and well- 
to-do people, many of whom still look back with much affection to 
their kind old tutor. In 1842, consequent on the breaking out of a 
violent fever in his school, Mr. Potter removed for a short time from 
Wymeswold to a cottage, which he temporarily rented, on Charnwood 
Forest, and in 1848 or 1849, having engaged himself, as I shall pre- 
sently show, in literary pursuits, and finding his scholastic duties not 
only an hindrance to him in those pursuits, but also irksome to his 
feelings, he reduced the number of his pupils, and thus became com- 
paratively at ease, and more at liberty to follow the bent of his 
inclination. ’ 

From an early age Mr. Potter was fond of field sports, and whenever 
the hounds were within approachable distance he was sure to follow 
them, and came to be looked upon as one of the most regular attend- 
ants at the “meets.” This taste led him to write much on sportiag 
matters, and from 1827 until 1840, he was a regular, and favourite, 
contributor to the Sporting Mayazine, under the nom-de-plume of 
“Old Grey”—the name of his favourite grey horse. His contri- 
butions were remarkable for their pungency, raciness, and pleasantry, 
and many of them evince the possession of rare talent, and of much 
wit and humour. One of the most successful of these effusions, 
was the witty poem entitled, “The Meltonians,” which appeared 
in that magazine for 1835. So highly was this poem appreci- 
ated that the proprietress of the Sporting Magazine, Mrs. Pitman, 
as a small acknowledgment for it, presented Mr. Potter with a valu- 
able hunter—a singular and appropriate, and at the same time a well 
deserved tribute to his talents. Subsequently Mr. Potter also wrote 
for the Sporting Review, published by Messrs. Rogerson and Tuxford. 
In 1837, he published, for the benefit of the fund then being raised 
for the restoration of Wymeswold church, an interesting little volume 
entitled, Walks round Loughborough, which he dedicated to the 
Dowager Lady Sitwell ; it immediately became out of print, but was 
never re-published. 

In 1842 while, as I have said, he was temporarily living on Charnwood 
Forest, Mr. Potter employed all his leisure time in collecting notes 
upon the history, the antiquities, the natural history, and the geology, 
etc., of that grand tract of country. These notes he ultimately 
worked up and published in a quarto volume, under the title of 
A History of Charnwood Forest. This, the great work of his life, was 
dedicated to the Marquis of Hastings, and was a great success, and 
the entire edition was rapidly sold out. Of the estimation in which 
this “ History” was held, it is sufficient to state it is spoken of in the 
History of the Cistercian Order, as “a work which deserves great 
praise for the great depth of research displayed in its details, the sound 
discrimination in the choice of facts, and candour tempered by charity 
in all that concerns religion.” 
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The great success of his “ Charnwood Forest,” induced Mr. Potter 
to entertain, and to broach, a project for the issue of a new History of 
Leicestershire, on the basis of Nichols’ well-known and valuable work. 
To this project he devoted many years of his life ; wrote for it, the 
“antiquities” of the county, and the “ History of the East Goscote 
Hundred ;” received numerous offers of assistance from well-known 
literary men in regard to the botany, ornithology, geology, etc., of the 
county ; but was (as has been, and will yet be, the fate of many able, 
sanguine, and willing men), ultimately compelled, through want of 
pecuniary means, to abandon the design. How many graod works— 
county histories, which would have been an honour to the nation, and 
a credit to all concerned in their preparation, have thus been stifled 
and strangled in their birth! How many worthy men, hard working 
and energetic, have thus been doomed to bitter disappointment, and 
checked in their unselfish and laudable aspirations ! 

In 1849 Mr. Potter accepted the editorship of the Leicester Adver- 
tiser, a county newspaper of large circulation, and about the same 
time became a member of the “‘ Royal Society of Literature,” aud an 
honorary life member of the “ Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society.” In 1856, in addition to his other duties, Mr. Potter became 
editor of the I/keston Pioneer, a weekly newspaper, published at Ilkes- 
ton, in Derbyshire. In 1858, consequent on a change in the proprie- 
torship of the Leicester Advertiser, he relinquished his connection with 
that paper, and travsferred his services, as editor, to the Leicester 
Guardian, a new paper, which he assisted to start. In 1865, Mr. 
Potter assumed the editorship of the Loughborough Monitor news- 
paper (which was subsequently amalgamated with the Loughborough 
News), an appointment which he continued to hold. In the Lough- 
borough News he issued a series of charming papers on the neighbour- 
hood ; these, in 1868, he published together in a pretty little volume 
entitled, Rambles round Loughborough. This is an entirely different 
work from the “ Walks” already referred to, aud consisted of delight- 
ful sketches, pleasingly and chattily written, of Cotes and Stanford ; 
Prestwold and Hoton; Willoughby-on-the-Wolds ; Barrow-on-Soar ; 
Charnwood Forest; Quorn ; Bardon, Copt Oak, and Charley; Burton, 
Segs Hill, and Ragdale; Rempstone ; Walton, Seagrave, and Sileby ; 
Dishley, Hathern, and Long Whatton; Mountsorrel; Swithland ; 
Garendon and Sheepshed; Ulverscroft; Normanton, Sutton, and 
Zouch ; Bredon and Langley ; Grace Dieu and the Monastery ; Whit- 
wick ; Castle Donnington, Kegworth, and Kingston; the Forest, 
Woodhouse, and Beaumauor ; and, lastly, Wymeswold ; the volume 
appropriately closing with an admirable ballad—a good example of 
Mr. Potter’s lyrical skill—on “‘ The Great Battle of Charnborough.” 

Another of his works, the Genius of Nottinghamshire, dedicated to 
the late Lord Ossington while Speaker of the House of Commons, is 
considered one of his most successful productions. Mr. Potter was a 
fertile writer both in prose and verse, on local subjects. Many of 
these effusions appeared from time to time in local papers, but a vast 
numler still remain unpublished. These, and a selection from his 
published writings, I venture to hupe may yet be edited and issued in 
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a collected form. He was a frequent, and eloquent, lecturer at the 
Nottingham, Leicester, Loughborough, Tamworth, Wirksworth, Nun- 
eaton, and other Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions ; and he com- 
peted, though without success, for the Burns’ Centenary Prize Poem. 

Mr. Potter was on terms of friendship with the late Dean Alford, 
Sir Bernard Burke, Sir Frederick Fowkes, and many other men of 
eminence. Possessed of great conversational powers, of a mild and 
gentle temperament, and of pleasant and simple habits, he was a 
favourite with all with whom he came in contact. 

Thomas Rossell Potter married, under very romantic circumstances, 
on the 14th of January, 1836, Frances Sarah, youngest surviving 
daughter of the late Leonard Fosbrooke, Esq., of Shardlow Hall, 
Derbyshire, and of Ravenstone Hall, Leicestershire. This lady hav- 
ing met with an accident at Wymeswold, by being thrown from her 
carriage and seriously injured, was carried into the house of Mr. 
Potter, the Hermitage, in that village, and there remained, tended 
and nursed with the greatest care, until her recovery. An attach- 
ment thus sprung up, which, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
lady’s family, resulted in a happy marriage. By this lady, who sur- 
vives him, Mr. Potter had issue five sons and four daughters, of whom 
four sons (Henry Rossell Potter, Charles Neville Potter, Herbert Ed- 
ward Potter, and Arthur Evelyn Potter), and two daughters (Ada 
Mary, and Frances Sybella), survive him. 

He retained his faculties—with the exception of a partial deafness, 
which of late had rendered him averse to going into society—to the 
last, but although he was able to read until within two days of his 
death, his zest for writing had, of late, declined. He died peacefully, 
and in his sleep, without suffering the least pain, after a few weeks— 
in fact only since Christmas—of gradual but painless decay of vital 
powers, on the 19th of April, and was buried in the churchyard of the 
village which knows him no more—Wymeswold—on the 23rd of the 
same month. 


Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 
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INVENTORY OF THE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN, 
HERTS., TEMP. HENRY VIIL, AND 


SURVEY OF THE MONASTIC BUILDINGS, TEMP. 
EDWARD VI. 


NNOTATED BY MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, B.D., F.8.A., PRECENTOR AND 
PREBENDARY OF CHICHESTER ; 


Author of “‘ Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals,” “Sacred Archeology,” &c., &c. 
(Concluded from page 218.) 


Surveye of the scite* of the Abbey of S. Alban’s 2 Edw. VI. Feb. 1 by Robert 

Chester and Ffraunces Southwell.t 

The Fermory with the Chapel, xx/v. 

tyles liijs. itijd. tymberwork cs. Iron cs. Stone and bryke vj/i. lede about the 

Farmery xxvis. viiid. a 

The New ORDINANCE and the Liprary xijiZ. vjs. viijd. 

tymber vj/i. iron cs. stone xxvis. viiid. 

The new Ordinance founded 1429 was the office of the Master of the Works, or 
Warden of the New Ordinance.— Newcome, 355—379. 

The Lonce DormiTory viijii. xiijs. ivd. 

tymber vj/i. xiiis. iiijd. stone xxs. pavyngs xiiis. iiijd. . 

The ABBOT’s LODGING, and the hall called The ABBoT’s HALL xii/¢. xiijs. ivd. 

The ABBoTT's KyTcHIN Ixvjs. viijd. 

The Spycery and Surveyine PLace betweene the Abbott’s Hall and his Kytchin 
lxvijjs. viijd. fs 

The BurRcER’s and the CELLERER’s LopGYNG covered With leade ix/i. vjs. viijd. 

The OLDE HALLE xxs. ‘ 

The QuaDRANT CLOVSTER covered with leade lvjs. 

The CHAPTER-HOwsE covered with leade vj/¢. xiijs. iiijd. 

The LaVETORIES in the saide Cloyster with the leyde abowght theyme esteemed 
at xii. 

The WELL Howss a sesterne of leade, with a pype to the same xlvjss. iiijd. 

The Pryor’s LopGyYNG with all the edefyces belongyng thereunto and the walls 
aboutt the Pryor’s Orcharde xvvjs. vjs. viijd. 

The RerE Dorter and the Lodging both above and beneathe same. 

A LyTTLE CLOyYsTER with certayne chambers over the same cloister adjoynyng to 
the said DorTEeR and abutting on the one ende upon the ORYALL and on the 
other parte upon the Frayter : the synk within the same cloyster xij/i. xvjs. viijd. 

The Offyce of the Laundor [the washerman] vili. 

The Offyce of the Bakehowse and Brewhowse, and the Boyling howse xxvii/i. 

The Convent Kichen lxs. 

The ORYALL with one ENTREY adjoyning iiilz. vis. timber xjs. ierne xxs. stone xxs. 

ving tyle vjs. viijd. 

The KytcHyNer’s Lopcync adjoynyng to the ORYALL xliis. viijd. 

The ffxaITRE ixli. xvjs. viijd. 

A middle Wall{ belo to the New OrDYNANCE ORCHARDE tymber and tyles 
xxs, a mudde wall on the south parte of the New Ordynance Orcharde, tymber 

xiiis. iiijd., the mudde wall abought the LaunpDRY GaRDEN, with a lytel Howse 
adjoynyng to the same xxvjs. viiid. 





* The date of this survey proves that Sir Richard Lee did not, as has been confi- 
dently asserted, destroy the conventual buildings ; I can find no other t made to 
him cy one of Sopewellbury and some closes of land (Pa. Ro. 32, Hen VIII. 
p- vii. m. 18) on Feb, 28, 1581, on payment of £477 3s. 4d. Henry VIII. first used 
the conventual buildings as stables. (MSS. of the Excheq. $#). The ruins of the 
house built by Sir R. Lee out of the ruins of the Nunnery still remain. 

+ Exch. Q.R. Anc. Mise. *.) 
¢ Gesta iii., 467. 
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A BaRNE and a Brew Hovsk adjoynyng to the same situate betwene the BaRNE 
reservyd for the King’s Majesty’s stable and the RyvER xiiili. vjs. viijd. 

Marble pase by estymacon iiij fote valued att vjs. viijd. The Sum totall 
ecvit, vijs. iiijd. 

The ORCHARDES and GARDENS which were in thands of Sir Francis Bryan, Keper of 
the scite of the seid monasterey not heretofore valued now letten to fferme 
conteyneth x acres ; and twoo acres whereupon as yet the buy ldings and edefices 
alone remaiyn bene worth to be letten by the yere lxvjs. viijd. 

The parcel underwrytten bene reservyd to thofficers of the King’s stable. 

There ys A QUADRANT COURTE oye Phy by estymacon i. acre dim. 

There tn upose the south parte of the same Courte Garners called the King’s 
garners adjoynyng to the OLDE HaLt estemyd to he worthe xiili. xiijs. iiijd. 
Next to theyme Sir Andrewe Dudleye knight hath a lodging with a garden to the 

same adjoynyng estemed to be worthe cxiis. iiijd. 

Alexxaunden Zenzan one of the Ryders hathe a lodgyng estemed to be worth xxs. 

Mr. Palmer one of the surveyors to the stable hathe a lodging reservyd to him es- 
temyd to be worth Ixs. 

A squar Gate-House called Hames Gate wherein Mr. Parker one of the quyres lyeth. 
coveryd. with lede conteynyng by estymacen ii ffoders. 

On the west side of the seid courte bene the King’s Stables, at thende of whiche 
stables ys the purveyors lodgyng called the ALMERY. were not valued. 

On the north parte of the [seid courte] ys the Great Gate House in the [upper 
_ th] er of ys the master of the horse lodyng: [in the] lower parte is the 

ing’s geole for the we of the towne of Seint Albenes. The seid Gate- 
house coveryd ys with leade whereupon ys x fothers of leade. 

The purveyor’s lod ye ys esteemyd to be worthyd lxs. . 

On the est syde of the seid courte ther ys one other lodgyng wherein lyeth Mr. 

Justyce and Mr. Leonarde twoo of the ryders of the King’s horse, the tyle and 
tymber worthe to be sold Ixs. 


A view of the remains in the time of Charles I. I published in the 
Building News, but so complete has been the destruction of buildings 
that there is not one left available for a Cathedral establishment which 
has been often mooted, except the Gate-house. 


The grand scheme of a see drawn up in the reign of Henry VIII., here included a 
“ Bisshop* a president xl/i. [B his corps xxvili. and viijs. by daye], x prebendarys 
every one of them |. marks by yere [B in corps viili. xviis. iiijd. and viijs. by 
daye] a reder both of Dyvynite and of Humanyte in latten xxii, xx students in 
Div every of them xii. so.at Oxenforde and so at Cantabryge. 1x scollers to be 
taught gramm. and logike in Hebrewe greke and laten every of them v. marks. 
viii petite canons every of them xii. [B vi. at x/i. yerely one being Sexton at 
xiii.] viii laye men to synge every of them vili. xiijs. iiijd. viii choristers every 
of them v marks. A Gospeller vilz. . A Epistoller vii. [B to kepe tne quire eche 
vili, xiijs. iiijd.] MMcitli. vijs. B. v ilij xi. vjs. viiid.” 

The next document is contained in a rough paper book of the date 

31 Hen. VIIL, and headed “ The late Monastery of Seynt Albones in 

the Countie of Hertf.” The writing is bad and difficult to read. 


An Inventory taken the __t daye of the xxxj yere of the reigne of or 
Soverayne lorde Kynge Henry viiith. by Thomas Pope esquyre William Petre and 
Fraunces Cave doctor of the lawe John Morice Thomas Mildmaye Will™. Cavendysshe 
& Frauncis Jobsou{ the Kyngs Commissioners ther of alle the goods and catalls 
founde and remayning at the dissolucen of the same. 





* Book xxiv., Augm. Office, fo. 15, 78. 
: +_The surrender was made Dec. 5. [Chauncey, p. 450.] 

} Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, Oxford, where one of the chalices 
formerly belonging to the Abbey is preserved ; he was Treasurer of the Augmenta- 
tion Office in 1536, and died at Tyttenhanger in 1579. [Newcome 481, 494, 496, 501.] 

William Petre, a lawyer ; Secretary of State to Edward VI. and Mary. [Newcome, 
495.] See his letter in conjunction with Legh to Cromwell. [Suppr. of Mon. Camd. 
Soc., p. 450, Dec 10, 1538.] 
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Tue ORNAMENTS OF THE CHURCHE.* THE VESTREY RESERVED FOR THE KYNO’s 
HIGHNES. 


iiii Copes with deacon and subdeacon and albes to the same of cloth of gold 
gold garneyshed in dyverse placss with small perles. 

ii Copes and vestment with albes to the same and ij tunicles chequered with gold 
swannes garnysshed with ragge perls. 

iiij copes of tyssue of redd bawdekynt a vestment and ij tunicles of the same sort 
without albes. 

ii Copes of redd cloth of bawdekyn. 

iiij copes of grene cloth of bawdekyn. 

a fuire cope of blewe tyssue. 

a white Cope of bawdekyn with flouredeluces of gold. 

an alter cloth of cloth of gold purple with a frynge to the same. 


Soi. 


a cope and vestment decon and subdecon sold to Adam Hilton xls. ijd. 

acope of grene countefett bawdeken with westement decon and subdecon solde to 
Th. Skidmore. xxxiijss. iiijd. 

 vestment decon and subdecon of old chekeret silke sold to Thomas Kendall. xls. 

a cope vestment decon and subdecon of olde worsted sold to Lewes ap Hoell. vij. vjd. 

a prest decon and subdecon of olde redde velvet sold to Th. Jon-on. xs. 

To the same Jonson a cope decon and subdecon of olde redne counterfett bawdekyn. 
xvs. 

Too tunycles and too single vestments sold to William Anderson. xs. 

vi olde white copys of bawdekyn sode to Humphry Tyrrell. xxxs. 

xvi awbes olde sold to Will™. Annderson. xxxs. 

iiij copys of olde silke with brides [birds] sold to Bardall. xxvijs. vjd. 

yj copys of redde bawdekyn solde to W. Aunderson. xxxs. ‘ 

iij copys of the same sort sold to Busshe. vjs. viiid. 

ii) olde copys of dyverse sorts solde to Rowlett.} vijs. vjd. 

vj copys of olde redde silke and blew bawdakyn solde to wkyns xxxiijs. iiijd. 

vj copys of olde blew and grene silke sold to Rowlett. xls. 

A vestment and an awbe of olde ag oe cancelled]§ solde to Ric. Elys. xs 

A vestment of crymson velvet solde to W. Wurthynton. xxxs. 

A awter clothe of Bruges saten sold to Antony Dunrygge. vjs. Viijd. 

another sold to Busshe. vijs. viiijd. 

a nolde vestment uf blake velvet geven to a chirche. nil. || 

j awter clothe and a sengle vestment sold to Busshe. xvs. 

a single vestment of white chamblett sold to Merks. vs. 


I have omitted the names of purchasers after this place, as they 
probably were only unimportant personages. 


a single vestment of white damaske. «xs. 
a single vestment of thesame sort. xs. 
A single vestment of white and grene silke. vjs. viiid. 


a - [See Rymer Feed. VI., p. IV., 86 ; III. 30. Strype Mem., Vol. L., 
. I, 392. 

Myldmay and Jobson whiche be ij of the Couryt of Augmentacion. [Suppr. of 
Monast. 239.] A John Morice “committed for heresy,” is mentioned in Strype’s 
Annals I., i. 55. 

Thomas Mildmay. [See Suppr. of Monast. 292. Auditor of the Court of Augmen- 
tations. Morant’s Essex II.,4. Claud. E. IV., 210. 

Sir William Cavendysh, the Usher to Cardinal Wolsey ; Gentleman of the Chamber 
to Henry VIII.; Auditor of the Court of Augmentation, 1539; Treasurer of the 
Chamber and one of the Council, 1545. [Newcome, 452, 506.] 

Francis Jobson. [See MSS. of Exchequer, %f%]; he appears from other inventories 
to have drawn up the bills of charges as the accountant of the commission. 

* The inhabitants paid for the Church £400 to Sir Richard Lee, “to whom his majisty 
of his liberality had given the same.” [Clutterbuck’s Herts I. 57.] 

+ Pannus aureus pretiosus, vulgariter vocatus Crimesyne thisswe. [Monast. ii. 204. 

t Ralph Rowlatt, of Holywell, the grantee of Sopewell and many of the abbatial 

estates. [Newcome, —- 

§ MS. Inv. S. Olave’s Jewry a herse cloth of tisshew raised with red velvet. 
levatura opus Ps Monas. ii. , 187. ’ 

|| In the MS. inventory of Waltham Holy Cross many of the vestments, it is said, 
were given to various “pore chirches” in the neighbourhood. 
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An awter frynge solde. iijs. iiiid. 

A — vestment of dornyx. vijs. vid. 

a nolde awter clothe. ijs. 

a lynnyng awter clothes. xxd. 

a awter clothe of white damaske. xs. 

a awter clothe of grene velvet. xvs. 

a awter clothe of white and grene saten a bruges. viijs. 

a single vestment of blew bawdekyn. xxs. 

a awter clothe of white bawdekyn. iiis. iiiid. 

a awter[sic] of white and grene saten a Bruges. viiis. 

a single vestment of waterd velvett. xvs. 

a single vestment mitte focos.* iiis. iiiid. 

a frunte of a awter of olde redde velvet. xvs. 

a awter clothe of redde and blake velvet. xvs. 

a single vestment of whyte damaske. xiijs. iiijd. 

iiij lynnyn awter clothes. vs. 

a single vestment of olde course bawdekyn. iijs. iiijd. 

iiij olde awbes. itis. iiijd. 

a vestment of bawdekyn and a awter cloth. xxxs. 

iii peces of lynnyn clothe, xvjd. 

a single vestment of redde velvett. xxs. 

a single vestment of white silke. vs. iiiid. 

too peces of lynnyn c'othe. xxd. 

a awter clothe of velvett. vijs. vjd. 

a single vestment. vs. 

a single vestment. iiijs. viiid. 

a vest.nent of bustian. iis. iiijd. 

certeyn peces of lynnyn. xxd. 

the utter parte of a vestment of bustion.+ xvjd 

a awter clothe of Coleynt bawdekyn. iiijs 

a nolde vestment of bustion. viiijs. viiij 

certeyn olde awter clothes. vs. 

certeyn olde awter clothes. _iiijs. viiid. 

a nolde single vestment. vjs. 

certeyn stuff. vs. 

a awter clothe of sateyn of bruges grene. vj. 

a awter clothe of grene and redd sateyn a bruges. js. viiid. 

Certeyn olde stuff _ iiijs. 

xi Copys of of grene damaske with orffras of redd velvett at xs. the pece. cs. 

iij Copes of redde bawdekyn with floures. xxs. 

vi Copes of redde bawdekyn with floures. xs. 

@ suyte of [blake written above] vestments with a cope of blak velvett with floure 
de luces. iiij/z. xs. 

vi copes of redd bawdekyn. xs. 

other of the same sorte. xxs. 

iii Copes of blewe sylke chamlett. xxxs. 

vj tunieles of blewe bawdekyn. xxs. 

a cope vestment§ deacon and subdeacon of grene velvett. xxvjs. viiid. 

ia Cope of grene bawdekyn. vijds. vjd. 

iii Copysof redd bawdekyn. xxs. 

ai Copys of redde bawdekyn. xiijs. iiijd. , 

v Cope vestment decon and subdeacon of redde Turkey silke.|| xls, 

a Copes of white damaske embroderyd with dasy floers.{]  xxxiijs. iiijd. 

a Cope a vestment and too tunicles of crymsyn velvet. xxvis. viiid. 

a Cope a vestment deacon and subdeacon of saten fygured with floers of golde. Ixs, 

too Copye of olde tawny velvet. xlvs. 





* The legend (Comp. Psalm xliii., 3) upon it, such vestments were called literata. 
+ Fustian, a grain d’orge Cotgrave. Stuff richer than fustian; pannus vocatus 
bustyan in the older inventory. 


t Cologne. 
§ Same as “ pryst” before; a suit consisting of chasuble, tunicles, and dalmatic. 
jj A sudary cloth of Turkey to beare ‘the crysmatory at Easter. MS. Ino. St 
Margaret. Fish St. MS. Inv. of S. John’s..........a vestment of redd sylke somewhat 
eorrespondent to the Turkye fasshion. de opere de Turkey. Dart, Canterb. App. 1X 
Comp. Hall, 513, 608, 619. 
: 4] A common ornament; as at Peterborough. 
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a cope vestment d and subd of redd bawdekyn. xls. " 
a cope a vestment d and subd of olde crysyn [sic] velvet. iiij/c. xs. 
a cope of clothe of bawdekyn. Ixs. [geven to Webbe. 
iii copys of redde bawdekyn. xxxiiis. iiijd. 
one Cope of thesame sort. xs. 
vi copys of coper bawdekyn grene. xxxs. 
a cope vestment decou and subdeacon of white damaske. xlvjs. viiid. 
a cope V t and d and subdeacon of grenesateyn figured. xxxiiis. iiiid, 
a nolde sute of black saten a bruges. xxjs. 
a Cope of olde bawdekyn. vijs. vjd. 
too copys of grene bawnekyn with floers. xiije. iiiid. 
iiij Cops and a tunycle of white bawdekyn. xxxvjes. viiid. 
a Cope of white damaske. xxvis. viiid. 
vi Copys of white bawdekyn. xxxve. 
a Cope of olde redde velvet with a cope of olde white velvet. xxxiiis. iiijd. 
vj Copys of white bawdekyn. xxxvijs. xd. 
inj Copys of one sort. xxvjs. viid. 
one olde cope of white bawdekyn. vijs. vjd. 
one olde white cope. xijs. vjd. 
a cope, a decon and sub with another Cope of bawdekyn. xvjs. iiid. 
xx _ 
iiii albes. iiijdi. 
iiij Copes of cunterfett bawdekyn. xls, 
vi1j c pes* olde cunterfett bawdekyn. xs. 
iij Copes of olde white damaske. xiijs. iiijd. 
sold to D®. Cave an alter clothe of olde grene velvett. xs. 
vij copes and iiij tunicles of blewe bawdekyn embroydred with floures > 
viij le. 














to Sir Frauncys Bryan.+ 
vi Copes of grene bawdekyn with a vestment and 
iiij tunicles of the same sort a 
Total oe ove ene -. exvili, ijs. vijd. 


HOUSEHOLD PLATE. 
The garnysshyng of viii masers{ gilte poz. ciiij oz. 
a salte without a cover a gilte spone a stondyng Cup with acover gilte. xxxii oz. 
iij Gobletts with oute covers of silver parcell gilte. xlv oz. 
xix spones of sylver white. xviii oz. 
ii basones of sylver white. xliiij oz. 
reserved forthe Kynge a great standyng maser§ with a cover of sylver gilte. 


CHURCH PLATE. 
vii chalices with their patents gilte, clxxiii oz. 
the garnisshynge|| of alle the Reliques and Gospelers gilte. Ixxvij oz. 
a chalice without a patent parcell gilte ix Cruettes ij lytell bessnes for an alter 
the garnysshinge of a gospeller parcell gilte. cx oz. 
ij lytell cruettes gilte. viii oz. 
iii Crosses of sylver gilte. ccccxxxi oz. 
ii greate candelstyks{ of sylver gilte. cxxxvi oz. 


xx 
a Crosyer of sylver gylte. iiij xv oz. 


xX 
a eS crosse and ij candelstykes parcell gilte. iiii x oz. 
ij Hallywater payles of sylver white with ij sprynkles.** cxiiii oz. 
i) Crosse staves of sylver white. xii oz. 
e garnysshyng of iiij Gospellers of sylver parcel gilte. ij oz. 
the garnysshynge of the same Gospelers gilte. lviij oz. 
a Pixe+t of sylver gilte. xlvii oz. 





* pieces. 

+ Nick-named Henry VIII*’* Vicarof hell. Drayton’s Epist. to Earl of Surrey. 

Nott’s Wyatt, p. Ixxxiv. Sanders de Schism. Anglic. p. 24. 

{ Maple bowls, sometimes mounted with silver. 
§ Murra cum pede at Canterbury. 
|| The metal ornaments. MS.Inv. 8.Stephen’s, Westminster. iij bokes of 
Gospell and Pystelles plated with sylver and gylte. xxx oz. 
4| Annales IT. 324. ‘ 
** Situle et strengles given by Abbot Thomas. Annales II. 325. 
++ I. buista de argento ad eukaristian a per cathenam de cupro deauratam 
parata lapidibus,—MS. Inv. Ely Cath. fo. 129. 
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iiii Sensers of sylver parcell gilte. clxv oz. 
a shippe of sylver white. xv oz. 
Reservyd for the Kynge. 
iii myters with their labels complete garnysshed with ix floures of gold counter- 
ett stone and perle* ii superaltares garoysshed with sylver parcell gilte. 
a fayre alter table of sylver gilte enamelld. 
a fayre large bason for a lampet parcell gilte. Ixiii oz. 


il. 
the garnysshynge of ii Shrynes{ in sylver plate gilte. MM. ccxxv oz. 
Certen floures of gold of the garnysshynge of the same Shrine. cxxxiii 0z. 
Gold. exxxiii oz. 
£ 
=e ite M ccc iti vii oz. 
Parcell gilte. exxx Vii oz. 


Another document in the same MS. book. 


THE CLERE YERELY VALUE OF lordships manors lands and tenements tythes par- 
sonages pencoens and pevoones as well spirituall as temporall belonginge to the 
zx —_ 
late monasterye. M M cciiii xiii/z. xiijs. 9d. 
Exedith the cleir yerly value made of the same possessiones by the Commyssioners of 
x = 
the xth, ciilixix/i. xs. 

THE JUELLS PLATE ORNAMENTS GOODS AND CaTALLISs founde and remayninge in 
the Commyssioners hands at the tyme of the dissolucon. of the said late 
monastery. 

of golde. cxxxiii oz. 

reseevyd for the Kinge undefaced myters garnyssed with ix floures etc u. s. 

gylte. ij _ ifixxvii oz. di. 

L 
M M cixv oz. in shryne plate. 

white. CCLX oz. 

redy money ffounde. nil. 

Ornaments of the church. 
reserveyd for the Kynge ther Copes { garnyshed vi. 

xiiij ) ungarnyshed viii. 
vestments and tunycles all garnished with small perle vi. 
sold by the Commyssyoners to dyverse persones. Cxixlt. xviiis. viiid. 

IMPLEYMENTS OF HOWSEHOLD with corne and catall sold to diverse persones. 

iii iiili, xixs, viiid. 

edificones and buyldings. none sold. 

yorne glasse and stone. none. = 

DETTES due and owinge to the Governors of the sayd late monasterye. ccccx/z. 

Leade yet sumaguing to the Kings use opon the churche and buyldings. Cx. ffodder. 

L 
Bells.§ xi weinge xviii cccc. 
Plate ¢ of gold. exxxiii oz. 
L LoL 
M M M ccexxvii oz. di. 


gylte. 
parcell gylte. cxxvii oz. 
masers cclx 02. 





MS. Inv. St. Mary Abchurch A pixe that was wont to hange over the aulter.— 
— Becon Disp. of Pop. Masse, 269, 282. 
MS. Inv. 8. Stephen’s, Westminster. I. Stondyng pix of silver and gilt to bere the 
ax 


sacrament in, set with stone and perle besids the cristall. vii xi oz. 
* See Monastic Treasures, 29; these mitres were of silver gilt. 


+ The sacrament lamp pendent in a bason. Lamps were used at an early date at 
mass. Accensis lampaiiiens, sacris missarum solemniis interfuisse.—Ang. Sac. II. 90. 
‘ t Those of St. Alban and Amphibalus. 

§ In a chronicle uf the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. in progress for the 
Rolls’ series, by Mr. E. M. Thompson, of the British Museum, a curious story is told 
in 1880 how, while the whole oual wes ringing before S. Alban’s day, the bell next in 
size to the great bell, Alban, fell down, and was supported upon two broken beams, 
so that no injury occurred to the monks sitting in the choir under the tower. 
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superaltares. 

alter tables. 

| masers. : 
Ornaments , reservyd. xxi. 

sold. exixlt. xviiis. viiid. 
Diverse and sundry somes of money advanced and payd by the sayed Commyssioners. 
WaGES8 AND REWARDES payde as well to the religious persones as to their servantesand 
others attendynge opon them by the distreston [sic] of the commissioners that is 


tosaye cxLiiili, xiiis. iiiid. 
DETTES payede to diverse creditors at the dissolucon of the same late monesterye 
over and besides— 


Reservyd le 


Mu 
vcceli. due to diverse other eniben not yet demaundyd ne payd. xii. ijs. ixd. 


CosTs AND CHARGES of the Commissioners with the cariage of plate and watchinge 


of the same. xxx/i. vys. viiid. 
Redye moneye in the receyvor’s hands to the Kyng’s use nil quia in superplus. 


iii xiili. iiijs. vd. 
[Gold is coheed, at 33s. 4d. per oz.; gilt at 4s, 2d. the oz.; parcel gilt at 4s.; and 
white at 3s. 8d.] 


I now by way of contrast supply the Inventory of Goods, Nov. 1, 
6 Edw. VI. 


ro ecclesia, ijs. challesses of sillver per oz. xxv onz. di. 
ij Copes of Blew vellvet wt flowres wrought uppone them. 
cope of grene saye. 
hiss tables poor teny & iij towells pro ecclesia]. viij table clothes of diaper and one 
plain table cloth. 
v diaper towelles. 
a clothe of red and grene satten of Brudges for the pulpit. 
a coveringe lynede wtb lynen and another notlyned. 
a carpet of sattine for the lordes table. 
ij old Cvysshines of silke and redd velvet. 
ij crismattories of pewder. 
ij pawlles to lay uppon the corses. 
a deske maid w**e anegle of lattyne. 


MS. Book Aug. Off. 494, fo. 18. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A.* 
BY THOMAS HUNT, ESQ. 


ey following notes were forwarded to me by Thomas Hunt, Esq., of Anlaby Road, 
ull ; an early and valued friend of the late John Harland. They reached me too 
late to be made use of in my ‘“‘ Memoir” prefixed to our Lancashire Legends ; and 
hence I have forwarded them for preservation in the pages of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY.” 
Burnley. T. T. WiLxrvson, F.R.A.S.] 


Ir was about the year 1824 that Mr. Harland was first introduced to 
me by a mutual friend, the late Mr. Councillor Boulter, surgeon. It 
was known to this gentleman that I was very fond of music, and Mr. 
Harland being also a lover of that science, we soon became friends 
and companions almost inseparable. 

At this time, John Harland was serving his articles as in-door 
apprentice to Mr. Allanson, the then proprietor of the Hull Packet 
newspaper, which had for many years previously been owned and con- 
ducted by Mr. Robert’ Peck ; and in which office Etty, the celebrated 
artist, had been an apprentice. Mr. Harland’s forte was more literary 
than mechanical. He was a member of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
As a compositor, I have no knowledge of his ability as an expert com- 
poser, but of this I feel sure, that he would always show “ clean copy.” 
He must have been a very valuable apprentice to his master, as he 
was a correct reader ; and, during the latter part of his apprenticeship, 
the sole reporter and sub-editor. At this period, reports in news- 
papers, that is in provincial papers, were, generally speaking, very 
brief, and usually in the third person. Before his apprenticeship had 
expired, Mr. Harland had become a very rapid, and a very correct 
short-hand writer ; and he was regarded by all his acquaintances as a 
very clever stenographer, and a good scholar. Of French and Latin 
he had a fair knowledge ; he could draw very well ; and with some of 
the more abstruse sciences he was tolerably well acquainted. He was 
also a poet of no mean order. With the German language he had 
some acquaintance, having had for his teacher at school, the Rev. 
John Blezard, one of the best German scholars then resident in Hull. 
As a caterer for original newspaper articles he was quite at home. 
During the Russian War he compiled and wrote out a very long and 
interesting article on the Baltic Ports, and that too, before breakfast 
one morning. He was very facetious, and fond of a joke. In one of 
his letters, after expressing his hope that my family and self were all 
well, he added, not forgetting “Spriggins” (the name of my Welsh 
pony), whom he hoped was “treated as one of the family,” or rather 
as two of them, as he doubted not his competency to that extent ; 
this was in 1845, when he was spending a month in Wales, and he 
also informs me that his “ Little Frank was thriving apace ;” one of 
many instances with which I am acquainted, evincing his affection for 
his family. In 1863 I heard from our friend that he had been giving 





* A Memoir of John Harland, from the pen of Mr. James Croston, pens in the 


“ Reriquary,” Vol. IX., es 81 to 89 ; and a Bibliographical List of the Writings 
of John Harland, by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, appeared in the same volume, pages 90 to 93. 
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an “ Address,” and a “Lecture,” on the “ Romans in England,” at 
Swinton, near Manchester, which had been attended by a meeting 
of over four hundred persons. 

In 1846, Mr. Harland enclosed to me a remittance for a relative in 
humble circumstances, which was not the only evidence I (as the 
medium), had of his kind and charitable disposition. This (March 
18th, 1846), being the day after his mother’s birthday (then 75), he 
takes the opportunity to enumerate the several ages of himself (about 
40) and his family, concluding his epistle thus—* A few years hence 
and the hoary head will be laid low ; the mature of middle life will 
be declining towards the grave ; while the young sapling, the tender 
shoot, and the tiny blade, will have grown and strengthened, and be fill- 
ing our places, as the tall and stately trees of the forest. Such is life 
and its generations. Only let us be mindful in a higher sense than that 
in which the pvet penned the lines, so to live that our ‘souls shall 
ripen ‘neath this northern sky,’ and then as ripe fruit let us quietly 
wait to be gathered, when the ‘ Lord of the vineyard’ and the harvest 
shall see fittest time.” (Dec. 26th, 1865), I being unwell at this 
time, Mr. Harland sympatbizes with me, and gives me some details of 
the treatment he adopted in his own case when suffering from bron- 
chitis, and goes on to say—“ Thus man as he advances in life, has bis 
warning given him by a merciful Providence, that he may remember : 
Ist, That ‘here is no abiding city,” and therefore he should set his 
affections on things eternal and heavenly ; and 2ndly, That knowing 
he hath no certainty of life, he should, while time, health, and strength 
enough are still vouchsafed to him, ‘set his house in order,’ so as to 
leave business and life with due regard for the best interests of those 
who are to come after him.” At this time Mr. Harland was nearing 
his 60th year, and he proceeds—“I cannot help feeling that every 
year which I am spared to my wife and young family is, that I may 
fulfil some necessary duty. While we are all truly ‘ unprofitable 
servants,’ yet we may do something for others, and for ourselves, in 
the fleeting moments left us, which shall at least be a greater satis- 
faction to our conscience on a death-bed, than if we had folded our 
arms in apathetic indolence, and left all things around us to take 
their coursé unguided and undirected.” 

In the year 1830, Mr. J. Garnett, of‘the Manchester Guardian, 
having heard, through the representations of the Rev. Dr. Beard, of 
Mr. Harland’s ability as a reporter, made an engagement with him at 
my house, and he shortly afterwards left Hull ; and from that period 
to the time of his decease, he revisited his native town only twice, or 
at the utmost three times. During his apprenticeship, and subse- 
quently thereto, he was indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge. 
His favourite study was stenography, and he was ever in search of 
authors, whose works he purchased, and then tested as to their brevity 
and succinctness ;. Mason’s, Taylor’s, Richardson’s, Lewis’s, and a 
number more he compared and gleaned from, adding to the abstracts 
the experiences and suggestions of his own mind, so’that as the result 
he had a system of short-hand that was scarcely to be excelled. For 
practice he used to attend the services at different churches and 
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chapels on weekday evenings, and on Sundays. At first he had to 
select a slow preacher, and in the Rev. John Morley (Hope Street 
Chapel), an aged Independent minister, be found what he wanted ; 
but in a short time he became so expert, that he sought more rapid 
speakers, and his reports in most cases were verbatim. 

I have already mentioned that Mr. Harland was an amateur mu- 
sician. The flute, I believe, was the only instrument he played. In 
the summer mornings, he and one or two companions would walk out 
into the fields, and with the bushes for desks, they would arrange 
their music-books and so amuse themselves for hours; the selections 
being generally sacred music. 

In January, 1865, writing on our extended acquaintance and friend- 
ship, which then, and without an intervening cloud had existed forty- 
one years ; and referring to a number of the deaths of acquaintances 
of former days, to whom I had called his attention, he remarks :— 
“What a catalogue of departures. How many have gone, far more 
likely (humanly speaking) to live than youor I! Life is indeed a 
shifting scene, where every now and then an actor slides out of sight 
at the wings, or suddenly descends through the trap-door to the realms 
of darkness below this earthly stage.” 

Mr. Harland was a native of Hull; his father was a watchmaker 
and silversmith in Scale Lane, where, I believe, our friend was born. 
I think he was the only son; he had two sisters, both of whom died 
young, and were buried in the new burial-ground belonging to Holy 
Trinity Church, at which place the family worshipped. John Harland 
was brought up a member of the Church of England, and was con- 
firmed by the Archbishop of York (Dr. Harcourt), in the chancel of 
this church. For a short time he was a teacher in the Sunday school. 

In 1825, 1 find he was residing in Sheffield, with his father and 
mother, they having previously removed to that town. At this time 
he was laid up with an affliction, from which he then, and frequently 
afterwards, suffered greatly. 

In 1862 he was living at Swinton, having retired from active life ; 
his health not good and an invalid. He writes—“Here are three 
cotton mills stopped within a mile of us. We are setting on foot a 
relief fund, and are expending about £70 a month in soup, money 
relief, wages of sewers, and excavators ; and salaries of schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses to keep the girls and boys learning, since they 
cannot be working. The sewing-class of girls and young women 
numbers about 120, and I go as often as my health permits and read 
aloud to them. I am now reading Miss Brewster's Sunbeams in the 
Cottage. The men are employed in making new roads in this neigh- 
bourhood, and deepening a small lake at Worsley.” Our friend then 
goes on to write exultingly of his fruit harvest, having such an abund- 
ance of pears in particular, that after giving to his friends he still has 
a supply for the market. 

Mr. Harland was a believer in phrenology. In 1847, when writing 
to me on the subject of education, he recommends me to take my son 
to a phrenologist, that he may be examined, as to his natural aptitude 
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for this or that profession or occupation ; but being incredulous on 
this subject, the advice was not followed. 

In 1837, Mr. Harland having been upwards of six years in the 
Guardian office, entered into an arrangement with Messrs, Taylor and 
Garnett, the proprietors, for a more permanent engagement, with the 
pleasing condition of an increased salary. Mr. Harland had now 
recently married a Birmingham lady named Whitfield, so that his im- 
proved pecuniary resources would be well-timed. The monetary cir- 
cumstances of the country at this period, particularly as affecting the 
district around Manchester, are gloomily referred to as being immi- 
nent. “ Half Liverpool is now tottering,” observes Mr. Harland, “ and 
if it falls it cannot but affect a considerable portion of Manchester.” 
In another portion of bis letter, he mentions that the Rev. George 
Lee, Jun., a fellow-townsman, is about to take the editorial depart- 
ment of the Kendal Mercury. Mr. Harland was also to have in the 
Guardian office a young gentleman named Allanson, the son of bis 
old master in Scale Lane. 

In 1838 he complains of being overworked, but that his employers 
kindly promise him all the relaxation which the nature and extent 
of his duties will permit. His aged father being now in Hull, he 
evinced towards him the utmost filial attention and thoughtfulness 
for his welfare ; which he confirmed by desiring me to see that he 
wanted for nothing in his weak and debilitated state. Having pre- 
viously called his attention to the deaths of mutual acquaintances, 
he remarks—“ Your letter suggests mingled feelings. The first was, 
“that death and circumstances are sporting with a once lively and 
merry circle ;” the second, “that these two powers are not causes, 
but effects: in short, are but some of the names which short-sighted 
mortals think are evil, but which really apply to the Providence of an 
allwise and good God.” 

Writing from Birmingham, April, 1840, where with his family he 
_ is spending a week among his friends, Mr. Harland regrets the illness 
of his little boy. This being the year of the introduction of the cheap 
postage system, he, notwithstanding the great increase of letters, 
thinks “ that cheap postage will not have a free course until education 
becomes really national.” 

In December, 1840, Mr. Harland writes me that on the Ist of: 
this month he completed “a sojourn of ten years iu Manchester, 
and during that time had Jost a father, and gained a wife and two 
children.” 

In September, 1836, he informed me by letter that the Manchester 
Guardian was about to be published twice a week ; and in December, 
1839, he writes me that a large number of failures were taking place; 
one, an “ eminent firm of drapers for nearly £400,000!” He also 
desired me to communicate to a mutual friend, then editor of a Hull 
newspaper, that “the differences between Lord Brougham and the 
Ministry had been adjusted ; and also that the Queen’s marriage will 
shortly take place.” 

In May, 1841, Mr. Harland writes that he is “now going down the 
hill, being turned thirty-five ; that is according to the threescore years 
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and ten term of existence.” He adds that :—‘‘These are events 
which make me think of the life to come. I am blessed as a man can ‘ 
be in this world, with a beloved wife and two sweet healthy children.” 
He goes on to inform me that they live in the pure air, quite out in 
the country, grow their own vegetables, and although hard worked, 
he is not disquieted when he gets home and romps with his children, 
He also remarks with evident. satisfaction to himself, that he bas made 
provision for his family in the event of death, by securing an ample 
life assurance.” 

In another letter Mr. Harland gave me an account of a most Her- 
culean task in the way of rapid reporting and publishing of public 
proceedings ; and to estimate the value and importance of such efforts, 
the mind must be carried back thirty years, when the facilities now 
at command were not then available. I give the description in Mr. 
Harland’s own words :—‘“ I sent you yesterday a Manchester Guardian 
containing our great banquet, &c., which I think presents the most 
ample report of one affair ever given in the columns of a provincial 
journal; twenty-two-and-a-half columns of one general business ; 
occurring, the first part of it, just twenty-four hours before we went to 
press, and the last of it terminating only about an hour before. This, 
I repeat, is without a parallel. I had three assistants, and yet I 
regard the effort as a great one. I think you will be amused with the 
detailed description of the bill of fare, &c., and pleased with some of 
the speeches, particularly Dan O’Connell’s. "The most eloquent speaker 
there was Thompson, not the old Colonel (Col. Perronet Thompson) 
but Mr. George Thompson, the anti-slavery lecturer, and more latel 
the crusader against the present government of British India. i 
was in the pavilion from three o’clock on Monday afternoon, till one 
o’clock on Tuesday morning; and from six Tuesday evening, till 
after twelve that night. I was writing out my copy from one o'clock 
Tuesday morning till seven; and then, after three hours’ sleep, I 
attended the delegates’ meeting, Tuesday afternoon, from four o’clock | 
to six, and went thence direct to the pavilion, and was again writing 
out from twelve that night till nearly four o’clock on the morning of 
Wednesday. On the Wednesday afternoon we printed a second 
edition, with copious extracts from the American President’s Message. 
‘During Wednesday and to-day, we have printed and sold 12,000 copies 
of the Guardian !” 

Talk of the “working man!” What labour could be more ex- 
hausting than the above. Mr. Harland was not a man of a strong 
constitution ; and the wonder is that such absolute slavery did not 
bring him down to the grave years before he sank to his rest. 
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DERBYSHIRE BELL MARKS AND ORNAMENTS. 














THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETO., ETC. 
(Continued from Vol. XIII., page 232.) 


HOPE.* 
THeneE are six bells in this church. It is dedicated to St. Peter. 


Ist belI—N. W. CLARK DANIEL HEDDERLY MADE VS 
ALL IN 1733. In one line round the haunch in Roman capital 
letters. 

2nd beI-IARVIS BAWGEY GREAT BENEFACTOR 1733 
oe fig. 17 a downwards). In one line round the haunch in 

man capital letters. 

3rd belI—SOLI DEO GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 1738. In one line 
round the haunch in Roman capital letters. Below this is W HAT- 
TERLEY CW. These latter words, “‘W. Hatterley C W” and 
the letter I in “Soli” are incised, being cut into the bell with s 
chisel, in same manner as some of the letters on the 4th bell at Mel- 
bourne. The rest of the inscription, is, as usual, raised. 

4th beI-THO WORMALD VIC: R:B.W:H N:C. 
CHVRCH : WARDENS 1783. In one line round the 
haunchb in Roman capital letters. 

5th bel.—_DANIEL HEDDELY FOVNDER 1733. In one line 
round the haunch in Roman capital letters. E 

6th bell—eg,, OVR SOVNDING IS TO EACH A CALL TO 
SARVE THE LORD BOTH GREAT AND SMALL. 
Round the haunch in Roman capital letters. The inscription to and 
including the word “‘ both” encircles the haunch ; beneath the word 
“Lord” the remainder “great,” etc., commences. Underneath 
So cee eee camiaies 

ca . 78). 
the stags’ heads are given as 1 and 2 instead of 2 and 1 
In connection with these bells, [ am enabled to give the following 
copy of the original agreement for the casting of the peal, and the 
churchwardens’ expenses for the same. These have been kindly fur- 


nished to me by my friend R. J. Daniel-Tyssen, Esq. 





Articles of Agreement made covenanted concluded and fully agreed vpon this 
flifteenth day of August in the seventh year of the reigne of our Soveraigne Lord 
King George the Second and in the year of our Lord God One thousand seven 
hun and thirty three BETWEEN DANIEL HEDDERLY of Baltry in the County of 
York Bell founder and Joon HAWKSWORTH of Stunyserlow in the County aforesaid 
Lead Merchant of the one part and RoserT Bockinc WILLIAM HaTTERSLEY and 
NicHOLas CHAPMAN present Churchwardens of the parish of Hope in the County of 
— on the behalfe of themselves and the rest of the parish of the other part as 

‘ollows— 

Imprimis—Whereas the Bells now belonging to the parish Church of Hope afore- 
said being very much decayed and out of tune and the Churchwardens at a General 
parish Meeting held in the said Parish Church of Hope with the consent and appro- 





* For the rubbings of these bells I am indebted to the Vicar of Hope, the Rev. H. 


Buckston, M.A. 
QO 
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bation of the said parishioners are willing that the same be new cast and one other 
new bell added to make up the number ffive by the above named Daniel Hadderly 
within three months after the date hereof which said ffive bells when finished (with- 
out clappers) shall weigh full fforty five hundred weight and not to exceed fforty 
seven hundred and that he the said Daniel Hedderly shall be allowed by the said 
Churchwardens Twenty shillings for each hundred weight for his trouble in casting 
and ffluxing the said bells. * * * And shail likewise return to the raid Church- 
wardens the same weight as he shall so receive from them or any of them (Testifyed 
by any writeing which he shali sign acknowledging the receipt of the same and their 
proper weights) Chargeable with the payment of no further or other sume from the 
said Churchwardens except the said twenty shillings for each bundred weight for his 
said trouble in casting and ffluxing the same. 

ItgM—And that he the said Daniel Hedderly his heirs executors or administrators 
shall be allowed by the said Churchwardens the sume of Six pounds and ten shillings 
for every hundred weight for all such additionall bell mett«ll ax shall be made use of 
for the casting the same in order to make up the said ffive bells upwards of fforty 
five hundred weight and not to exceed the said weight of fforty seven hundred weight 
as above said which sume of money when due shall be paid by the said Churchwar- 
dens vnto the said Daniel Hedderly and John Hawkesworth or one of them or one of 
their heires executors administrators or assignes ii manner and forme following (that 
is to say) One moiety or balfe parte (the whole into two equall parts to be divided) of 
all such money as the said Daniel Hedderly and John Hawkesworth shall be justly 
intituled vnto for the said trou'le in ca-ting and for his new additionall mettall shall 
be well and truely paid or caused to be paid vnto the said Daniel Hedderly and Johu 
Hawkesworth their executors administrators or assignes by the said Churchwardens 
or some or one of them within three months next after the said bells shall be so re- 
delivered and the residue or remaining part thereof shall be paid by the said Church- 
wardens or some or one of them on or before the ffourteenth day of August next 
—_— shall be in the year of our Lord God One thousand seven hundred and thirty 

our. ; 

IrzeM—The said Robert Bocking William Hattesley and Nicholas Chapman do 
hereby for themselves in consideration of the new casting makeing and well finishing 
of the same ffive bells so to be cast made finished and ready to be delivered in manner 
aforesaid do by these presents covenant and promise to and with the said Daniel 
Hedderly and John Hawksworth their heirs or a-signes that they the said Church- 
wardens shall and will well and truly pay or cause to be paid to the said Vaniel 
Hedderly and John Hawkesworth or one of them all such sume or sumes of money 
whatsoever as they or either of them shall by virtue of these presents be justly in- 
tituled vnto vpon account of the new casting and additional] mettall as aforesaid at 
the dayes and times above limmitted and appointed for payment thereof without any 
deduction or abatement whatsoever provided the said ffive bells do not exceed in 
weight the said weight of fforty seven hundred weight and if the same shall exceed 
the said weight of fiorty seven hundred weight then to pay for the said fforty seven 
hundred weight only and no more. 

And further they the said Churchwardens do hereby covenant and promise to and 
with the said Daniel Hedderly and John Hawkesworth that they the said Church- 
wardens will cause the said ffour bells to be carryed or otherways conveyed to Bawtry 
aforesaid at their expense within one month from the date hereof and also shall and 
will within one month after notice from the said Daniel Hedderly that the ffive bells 
are finished fetch the same from Bawtry to Hope aforesaid and fix and hang them 
in the said “9 with all convenient speed IN WITNESSE whereof the parties above 
said have to these Articles interchangeably sett their hands and seals the day and 
year first above written. 

DANIEL O HEDDERLY. 
ROBERT 0 BOCKING. 
R his marke. 
WILLIAM O HATTERSLEY. 
NICHOLAS 9 CHAPMAN. 

N his marke. 


March 26—1734 Rec‘. of William Hattersly & Robt. Bocking the summ of forty 
five pounds thirteen shilling & s’pence one best part of these articles 
by me J. HAWKESWORTH. 


HAemorandum it is agreed before the enscaling and delivery hereof. that the 
within named Daniel Hedderly and John Hawkesworth shall for themselves severally 
and not joyntly and for their severall and not joynt heires executors and adminis- 
trators and they do hereby covenant promife grant and agree to and with the said 
Bobert Bocking Willigm Hattersley and Nicholas Chapman and their successors 
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Churchwardens of the said parish in manner and forme following that is to say that 
they the said Daniel Hedderly and John Hawkesworth their heirs executors or ad- 
ministrators or some of them shall and will within the space of three months next 
after the day of the date hereof in a good sufficient and workmanlike manner new 
cast or cause to be new casted the said four bells now belonging to the said parish of 
Hope aforesaid and add as much new bell mettall to them (makeing the number of 
the bells five) as to make the weight thereof fforty five hundred and not to exceed 
fforty seven hundred without clappers and do further covenant and warrant that the 
said ffive bells shall be made good sound and tunable and are to be delivered in 
Bawtry to them the said Churchwardens or to their order within the time above men- 
tioned for fiuishing the same and that the said ffive bells shall be good sound and 
tunable for the space of one year after they are hung in case they be not damaged in 
the carrying or in the hang ng and sealed and delivered and by the within named 
named Daniel Hedderley Robert Bockiug William Hattersley and Nicholas Chapman 


in the presence of 
Endorsed on . HEN. BALGUY, JU". 


the Deed. & 
NATHAN WOODROOFE. 


June y® 15 (1734.) 
The Accounts Rob: Bocking Will Hattersley & Nich: Chapman Church- 
wardens for ye Year Last past y® receipts as well as y® Disburst™ as 
followeth. ~ 


Collected a twelve penny Lay being 
Disburst. 
The Court fees & our Charges at pe 


Parson Charges 8 y® Clarkes wages 2 i 
8 


8 
for wash y® Surplics 10 for bread for Sacrement 3... 
Ten Gallans & a halph of wine at 54 with an old arrear 
p? W Hawsworth for y¢ Bells Due from us 
p* Will: Butcher for making y* frame . . 
p4 for y* Beli Clapers at Bawtrey 
p* for waying y* old Bells in money & ale 


for 3 days my horse and myself 6 & Spent at y® same time.. 
Mr. Eddearly for coming to Sine y® Last Article . 
y Charges 4 days & What I paid for Mr. Parsons & both horses when 
we went to way y® New bells & tune them at Bawtrey... - . 
Gave to Mr Ederly to help to Load y® Bells & y® workmen 
ffor four days my horse & my Self Going to Bawtre ; 
Spent with Mr. Hawksworth as we weut to Sheffiel 
8 
p‘ Francis Ashton Cutting trees 2 for wire for y® clock 2 ... 


il a 
for a by Regsster 1 John Nowel Bill for ry° Church Steeple 1 3 8 
p* Jos Wilson for _aeting Stone for it 5 6 Bang Kitchin bill 12 3 .. 


»* Philemon Bill 1 9 Chris: Greaves ar 3, 1 9 a ses 
for Glazing 1 John Stafford Cloaths 17 & ter werk linc dese 3 


— Law for work about y® Bell 2 6 seetaat in new Churchward 3 
Me Will: Butcher when he went to Bawtrey ... ; 
Henry Ward for Glazing & Pluming 
pent in taking down y* old Bells & helping u ‘ye new Bells and all 
Charges about—em & eo -_ — all shared — 
in Nathans bill 


Chris: Greaves Second bill | 1 3 6 two Loads of Lime i t 
p* Geo: White for Carriage of y® bells & Going to his house 
p* to a pasengor with Some Justice hands at it 
to James Syddall & Will: Yellott for ale ; 
to Rob: Middleton for piece of wood in ‘4 Steeple 
p* Jos: Darwent for Mats in y® Chance 

¢ Tho: Marshall for Leading stone & Clots & Getting 

icholas Didsbury for Poynting and stoping Drops .. 
pt to y® Offecers of ffearnley for Collecting y® money. 


a » e 
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Spent of y* Bell founder at Several time... a ae vis oo, OM G 
DS iaeen tit ber Benes 2 3 our Charges 10 -& ee ico les * OLS 
ers bill for Drawing y® Articles Se oe po oa oe’ “Ee 
ve for tters Came from y* Bell eee ae Ea coo, 
for by Charges 10 for y® Church - 8 14 ue ith « "S 2S 
ollow-d Mr. Balguys Scores for y =e es seo seo « OD ¢ 
Spent at making these accounts .. one ree sus ase soe w OS 
Disburst _... feo” > ae ois --. 122 4 6 
Due to Late Offecers eee “a a 2% 
Seen & allowed by us 
T»: WORMALD (Vicar) 
Instead of this accounts GEO: BALGUY 
being NATH WROW 
il a 
12 4 6 ELLIS NEEDHAM 
GEO BAGSHAW 
It is 122 17 104 RALPH BOCKING 
ELLIS ASHLTON 
WILL: HILL 


ENOCH DARWENT 
TH°: MARSHALL 
NATH: WOODROOFE. 


ALFRETON.* 


THERE are five bells in this church, besides a Sanctus bell; it is 
dedicated to St. Martin. In Thomas Hedderly’s pocket-book occurs 
this memorandum in his hand-writing—“ Alfreton, Ist & 2nd & tenor. 
Tenor 14:2:5. F. sharp. Treble 6:1:0. Second 7:11: 1l1— 
343 wide, 244 high.” 


Ist bell—Crest (fig. 883) TO THE GLORY OF GOD I SING & 
TRIVMPH TO THE KING THE MARRIAGE 
IOYS I TELL & TOLL THE DEAD MAN’S 
KNELL RAISD BY SVBSCRIPTION 1780 
THOs HEDDERLY FOVNDER NOTTINGHAM 
OO 00 I twolines round the haunch in Roman capital letters ; 


the first. line terminating with the word ‘‘ dead.” At the commence- 
ment of the inscription is a crest, a dragon’s head erased (fig. 83) 
and at the end are four coins, two of large and two of size. 
Below the inscription is an encircling border (fig. 11). 


2nd bell—J-I- R-H all men ng heare mp mornfull sound - 


repent before pou Ipe iu ground 1627 Inoneline 
round the haunch in Old English letters; the initials in Roman 
capitals. Below the inscription are the letters GB DM in 
plain Lombardic capitals. 


8rd bell—-THE GIFT OF IOHN TVRNER ESQ OF SWAN- 
NICK 1687 AND RECAST 1780 THOS HED- 
DERLY 'FOVNDER NOTTINGHAM OO THOS 
HASLAM CHVRCHWARDEN. In twolines round the 


haunch in Roman capital letters. Below the inscription is an en- 
circling border (fig. 11). Impressions of two coins. 





* For these bells I am indebted to J. C. Cox, Esq., of Hazelwood. 
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ath bell—[he| [GLORIA] {IN| [EXCELSIS] [DEO] ! 
Lombardic ca) — letters of | ae clear character (fig. 37) in 
one line round the haunch. In the initial G of GLORIA is @ 
fylfot cross (fig.37). Below the the is the founder's mark (fig. 22), 
except that the letter G is missing. 


5th belI-THE CHVRCHES PRAISE I SOVND ALLWAYS 
OO 00 RAISD BY SVBSCRIPTION 1780 THOS 


HEDDERLY NOTTINGHAM FOVNDER. In 


two lines round the haunch in Roman — letters. Two large 
and two small coins at the end of the first line. Below the inscrip- 
tion is an encircling border (fig. 11). 


Sanctus bell—Quite plain. 








FINDERN.* 


THERE are two bells in this church, which is dedicated to All Saints.+ 
In the time of Edward VI. there were in this church “j bandbell ij 
bells in y® steple j lytyll sacryng bell.” 
lst bell—THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 184] in one line round the 
haunch in small Roman capital letters. 


2nd blI-IOHN COOKE : IOHN PORTER 1704 D:H 
(border fig. 17). In one line round the haunch in Roman capital 
letters. 

John Cooke and John Porter, the churchwardens in 1704, are well 
known parish names in Findern. The will of the first named was 7 
cause of a rather famous law-suit, “ Hare and others v. Manifold,” 
the beginning of this century. The bells were cast by Daniel Hedderly, 
and bear his initials D : H, and the border so commonly used by him 
and his family, and by the ‘Oldfields, etc. 


1841, May 24th. Paid Pr Bill for Bell 812 6 
Aug*, 28. Journey to Derby with the Bell Carriage &e.... 010 0 





HARTINGTON. 
Tue church is dedicated to St. Giles. There are three bells. 


Ist beI—GOD (border fig. 16) SAVE (border fig. 16) HIS (border fig. 16) 
CHVRCH (border fig. 16) 1667 (border fig. 16). In one line 
round the hauneh in Roman capital letters. Beneath the date is the 
mark of George Oldfield (fig. 84) with cross, initials G 9, star, and 
crescent. 

2nd bell—IHS (border fig.11) NAZARENVS (border fig. 11) REX: 
IVDEORVM (border fig. 11) FILI (border fig. 11) DEI 
(border fg. 11) MISERERE HG VW WARDENS 
1696. In Roman capital letters in one line round the haunch ; 


the HG VW WARDENS, in larger letters than the remainder of 
the inscription. 





* For an account of the old a of Findern, now taken down, see the ‘‘ REzI- 
quaty, Vol. III., 185 to 1 
at Le reiting: « of these elle I am indebted to the Incumbent, the Rev. B, W. 
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3rd bell—() (mark of P H (fg.76s) DET SONITVM PLENVM 
IESVS ET MODVLAMEN AMANVM 1636 
in one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. The mark 
at the commencement is a shield divided into quarters ; in the upper 
are the initials P H; in the lower is foliage (fig. 76). 


PLATE Iv. 





MONYASH. 
Tue church is dedicated to St. Leonard. There are three bells. 


Ist belI—I MELLAND W BATEMAN CW IOHN HED- 
DERLY MADE ME 1732. In Roman capital letters in 


two lines round the haunch ; ‘“ made me 1732” forming the lower 
line, and standing below “ Iohn Hedderly.” 


2nd bell—() (Founder’s mark fig. 81) $¢a Marta O p 1. (“Sancta Maria 
orate pro nobis”) in one line round the haunch in Old English le:ters. 
At the commencement of the inscription is the mark (fig. 81). It is 
a shield bearing in its centre what may be described as a pastoral 
staff headed. by a cross patée, rising from a pax bearing a cross 
patée. On the dexter is a bell, and on the sinister two pennants or 
streamers are attached to the staff. In chief are the Lombardic 
letters FE 1B 


* 


3rd bell—((] (mark of George Oldfield fig. 9) (border fig. 10) 1656 GLORY 
(border fig. 10) BEE (border fig. 10) TO (border fig. 10) GOD 
(border fig. 10) ON (border fig. 10) HIGH (border fig. 10). 





KNIVETON. 
THE church is dedicated to St. Michael. It has two bells. 


Ist blI—GOD SAVE THE kING 1665. In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. The H and E in THE conjoined ; 
the k in KING not a capital. Beneath the date is the mark of 
George Oldfield, with cross, crescent, and star, and initials G 9 
The G somewhat of Lombardic character. ; 


Qnd bell— + S + SS + S round the haunch. This bell bears three 


crosses (fig. 72), and three Lombardic capitul letters S (fig. 73), 
alternately. 








BIGGIN. 
THERE is only one bell in this church. It is dedicated to St. Thomas. 
C & G MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON 1847 in Roman capital 


letters in one line round the haunch. 





DENBY.* 


THERE are four bells in this church, which is dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. In the time of Edward VI. there were “ij bells in the 
steple j litle bell called a saunce bell j sacryng bell j hande bell.” 


Ist bell—3#€ (fig. 48) GOD (border fig. 80) SAVE (border fig. 80) HIS 
(border fig. 80) CHVRCH. _Inone line in Roman capital letters 
round the haunch ; with cable border above and below. Below the 
rose (fig. 48) is the founder's mark (fig. 50) between the large Lom- 
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* For the rubbings of these bells I am indebted to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
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bardic capital letters Thy [J (figs. 28 and 29) ; the letter GT 
in this instance, as in many others, being turned so as to do duty 


for a 

Qnd bell—+ (cross fig. 65) F HE: DAZAREHAYS: 

REX: EY ODEORVWAM pb om tine 
round the haunch in Lombardic capital letters. A cross 
with trefoils between the limbs, at the commencement. 

‘srd bell—|the| |GLORIA| |IN| |EXCELSIS|; |DEO} |1604| 
In Lombardic capitals in one line round the haunch. Underneath 
is the founder’s mark of G H with a fylfot cross (fig. 22). In the 
G of ‘‘ Gloria” is a fylfot cross (fig. 37). 

4th bell—-+- (cross fig. 27) PATRICKE (stamp fig. 41) LOWE (stamp 
fig. 41) ESOVIRE (stamp fig. 41) ANNO DO (stamp fig. 41) 
1604 (stamp fig. 41) f) g mark of Henry Oldfield (fig. 8) (stamp fig. 
41). In Roman capital letters round the haunch. The stamp (fig. 41), 
which occurs between the words, bears rm figures, monkeys, 
vases, foliage, etc., and the letters RB and MP. Above the in- 
scription, on the crown, is an encircling border (fig. 17). Below the 
inscription is also an encircling border of the same pattern (fig. 17). 
Round the sound-bow is the double cable or guilloche border (fig. 38) 

, and round the rim is the cable border (fig. 79). 

The “ Patricke Lowe Esqvire,” whose name occurs on the tenor bell, 
was the owner (by lineal descent from Lawrence Lowe, Sergeant-at- 
Law, temp. Edward IV., and his wife, the heiress of Rossell), of Denby, 
and was, there can be no doubt, the donor of this bell. He was born 
in 1562, and married Jane, daughter of Sir John Harpur, of Swarke- 
stone. He was the direct ancestor of the Lowes of Locko Park. (For 
particulars relating to this family, see the “ Retiquary,” Vol XL., 
plate XXXIV., and Vol. XII., page 113). 











THORPE. 


THERE are now, as there were in the time of King Edward VI., three 
bells in this charmingly situated little church. At that time there 
were “iij bells ij hand bells j sacringe bell.” Two of the bells still 
remaining are remarkably fine and interesting. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Leonard. 


Ist bell— ef (cross fig. 27) FE S VF S&S (ornament fig. 41) (border fig. 17) 
BE (ornament fig. 41) (border fig. 17) Ow FR (border 
fig. 17) SPEDE (ornament fig. 41). In one line round 
the haunch in Lombardic capital letters. Beneath the live, under 
the cross, are the letters yp I (figs. 28 and 29), the letter 
@ in this case, as in others already described, being turued to 


forma [) 
2nd bell— “fF GAM PANA : BEAXE 
@ARBIE : VERGEMIS:: : 


In one line round the haunch in highly ornate Lombardic capital 
letters (fig.69). 


8rd belI-C & G MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON 1845 im one 
line in Roman capital letters round the haunch. Beneath, on the 
waist, is the remarkable mark of Messrs. C. and G. Mears. This 
elaborate mark which occupies a space of nearly six inches square, 


late V 
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is somewhat difficult to describe. In the centre is a bell, complete 
with cannons and ae: on its haunch is an encircling border 


“ nebulée,” and below an inscription in very small and indented 
old English letters, which seems to read Hox Domini son: ; on the 
waist is a Tudor rose; on the sound-bow an encircling fleur-de-lis 
border ; and on the rim, encircling lines. The bell is enclosed in a 
circle ; outside this is a band of double fleurs-de-lis border, and out- 
side this again a band of rose border. Upon these bands lie four 
other circles, forming corners, and these respectively those 
at the top @ fA) and those at the bottom @& Gh in Lom- . 
bardic capital letters, being the initials of C Mears and G Mears. 
On the outer side of the circle containing the letter C is the inscrip- 
tion »}e ox Domine and a terminal leaf; and in a similar manner 


outside the upper M are the words gu mugnificentio. The same 
words are repeated outside the lower initials, commencing with the 
M. This mark, which forms a kind of double quatrefoil, was de- 
signed by Pugin for C and G Mears, but was very seldom used by 
them. It is of very rare occurrence. 





ASHBOURNE. 


In the time of King Edward VI. there were “iij bellez in the steple 
j clocke uppon j of them j broken bell j lyttle bell called a sanctus bell 
ij hand bellez” and “ij sacryng bellez hangyng before the aulter of 
grene.” The church is dedicated to St. Oswald. 
Ist belI—GIVE NO OFFENCE TO THE CHURCH :::- ::- 
.:. «t+ In one line in Roman capital letters round the haunch. 


2nd belI—WILLIAM DOBSON FOUNDER DOWNHAM NOR- 
FOLK 1815 -:- Inone line round the haunch in Roman capi- 
tal letters. 

3rd bell -WILLIAM DOBSON FECIT DOWNHAM NORFOLK 
1815 -:- Inone line ronnd the haunch in Roman capital letters. 


4th blI—-PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD. Ione 
line round the haunch in Roman capital leteers. 

5th belI—-PROSPERITY TO THE TOWN OF ASHBURN 
1815 -2+ sts ste In one line in Roman capital letters round the 
haunch. 

6th belI—THE ORDER ror THis PEAL was eiven In MAY 1815 


sy SAM! CARRINGTON anp J®° TUNNICLIFFE 
CH WS In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 


7th belI—CAST is tHE YEAR 1815 1n waich THE GREAT 
BATTLE or WATERLOO was rovucut. Inoneline 
in Roman capital letters round the haunch. 

8th belI—THESE BELLS WERE COMPLETED IN AUGUST 
1815. JOHN HOBSON AND THOS HARTWELL 
C# WARDENS. In one line round the haunch in Roman capi- 
tal letters. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. MICHAEL’S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 


Tue registers of this parish, which commence in 1560, are in excellent 
condition, and appear to have been carefully kept. The first volume 


is thus headed :—“ A Register of the names of all psns that have 
been maryed, buryed and baptized from the xix day of Aprill anno 
domini 1560.” 


The xxij of June, Jobn ffoxley was bapt. (1) 

The xxvij of June, Symon Neale i 

The — June, Henry Mullinax ,, . (2) 

The vij day of September, Bridgett Campinett ,, (3) 
The x day of Oct., James Jonson __e,, 





(1). At common ball, April 10, 1566, William Foxley and John Molyneux were 
appointed surveyors of common work. The principle upon which public work was 
carried out at this period will be seen by the following extract taken from the Muni- 
cipal records :—“ 1575, June 12. At this hall by coen consent it was agreed for five 
bourne days at the coen hall, that if any labourer or artificer other than of the com- 
pany of the firste and sede twelve shoolde not or wode not (be) disposed to p'forme 
theire laboure at the same hall for the saide five daies, that then he shoolde paye for 
ev'ry daie of the same y* (he) be wanted a labourer thear the some of iiijd only w™ 
shoolde be employed towarde the same work ; and for the first twelve viijd apece, 
(and) the second twelve, iiijd a ss 


pece. 
(2). According to Holle’s Church Notes, taken in the .reign of Charles lst, pre- 


vious to the Civil War, there existed, among others, the arms of Molineux, of Haugh- 
ton, Notts., (azure, a cross moline quarterly pierced argent) in the chance! window of 
St. George’s Church, Stamford. .The family subsequently settled at Teversall, 


Notts., and were descended from Sir Thomas Molineux, who was made a Knight 
Banneret by Richard Duke of Gloucester, at Berwick, in 1482, second son of Richard 
Molineux, one of the heroes of Agincourt, and brother of Richard, ancestor of the 
Earls of Seiton. John Molineux, of Teversal (whose arms were only differenced by 
having the cross pierced or), was created a Baronet 29 June, 1611, and served the 
office of Sheriff of Notts., in the 7th and 9th Jac. I. The dignity became extinct.in 
the person of Sir Francis, the 7th Baronet, who died s. p. 9th June, 1812, the estates 
passed to his nephew, Henry Thomas Howard, brother of Bernard, who succeeded to 
the Dukedom as 12th Duke of Norfolk. Anne Radclyffe, sister of Robert, hereafter 
alluded to in my notes respecting the Campynetts, married John Molineux, of New- 
hall, co. Lancaster, 8rd son of Richard Molineux, of Sefton, Esq., temp. Elizabeth. 

r Molineux, Esq., of Carlton, in this county, was a Royalist, and for being such 

to compound for his delinquency to the Commonwealth authorities in the sum of 
£200. A member of this family is mentioned as being the cause of a ‘‘breach of the 
peace,” which took place at the Bull Inn (now occupied by the Stamford’ Hotel) in 
1594, and narrated in my notes from St. Marie’s registers. 

(3). William Campinett, draper, of Stamford, was Alderman of the Borough in 
1652-3, 1563-4, and 1575-6. During his second Aldermanship, the Hall at « meeting 
held 20th May, 1564, ‘‘ ordered that any pson being franchised within this borough 
and towne after this day do speke sny sedycyous language or unereverent words (to) 
or disobey the Alderman, or his successors shall be comytted to warde, there to 
remayne tyll the ffyne is paid. Those of the first twelve so transgressing were to be 
fined xls. ; the second twelve xxs,; and every comoner vjs. viijd.” His brother 
Henry was the husband of Margaret Lynne (arms gules, a demi-lion rampant — 
within a border sub/e bezante), daughter of Randolpbe Lynne, of Graveley, . 
bridgeshire, gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife, who was one of the daughters and 
coheiresses of William Dale, Esq, x gules a swan argent, beaked and membered 
gules). Margaret was in the 4th of Elizabeth the wife of Paul Gresham (arms argent 
a chev. ermine, between 3 mullets pierced sable) of Walsingham Parva, co. Norfolk, 

In 1568 she and her husband the use of the manor of Tickencote, Rutland, 

With the advowson of the Church, and the manor of Wimpole; Cambs., for their 
lives ; remainder to their first and other sons (to the tenth Lope | successively, in 
tail general ; remainder to all their daughters (from the first to the tenth) in tail 
_ ; remainder, if ——_ survived Paul Gresham, and had issue by another 
band, to the use of the heirs of the body of Margaret ; and remainder to her 
right heirs. For the of the manor of Tickencote there was a controversy 
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1560. John Fauntheropp and Elizabeth his wyfe were mar. Aprill xix. (4) 
1561. The xij day of July was baptized Allice Walpole. (5) 
», . The xxvj of July was buryed Mary Hallington. 
1561-2. The xxij of February was baptized Jobn Mullinax. 
1562. The xxv day of March, Susane Spyser bapt. (6) 





for a long time between William Campinett (the Alderman), brother and heir of John 
(who claimed it under a settlement made by John Bevercotes and John Foxton in 
5th Ed. 6) and Paul Gresham and his wife Margaret; and that, after the death of 
Paul Gresham and the marriage of his widow with Robert Radclyffe, (arms argent, 
two bendlets engrailed sable), gent., of Tickencote, third son of Richard Radelyffe, 
Esq., of Langley Hall, Middleton, Lancashire, the controversy was continued byWm. 
Campynett with Robert Radclyffe; and that, after the death of William Campynett, 
it was continued by his son and heir, Henry Campynett. The dispute was ultimately 
referred to arbitrators, by whom it was awarded, in 1591, that Henry Campynett 
should release his claim to Robert Radclyffe, gent., and Margaret his wife, and the 
heirs of Margaret. In 1592 he adopted the suggestion of the arbitrators, a course 
which was also followed by Richard Campynett, of Godmanchester, Hunts., gent., 
nephew and heir of Henry, who released all rights of the premises. Elizabeth 
Gresham, the only daughter and heiress of Paul and Mary, married John Wingfield 
{arms— argent, on a bend gules, cottized sable, three pairs of wings conjoined of the 
field), Esq., of Tinwell, second son of Robert Wingfield, . (knighted in ag of 
Upton, Northants., representative in Parliament for Stamford in the 27th, 28th, 31st 
35th, 39th, and 43rd of Eliz. John Wingfield’s first wife died 14 Feb., 1601-2, aud he 
married secondly, Margaret, widow of John Blyth, of Denton, co. Lincoln, gent., and 
daughter of Robert Thorold, of Haigh (father of William, created a Baronet 24 Aug., 
1642), co. of Lincoln, and died 3 Sept., 1618. Mr. Wingfield was a barrister-at-law, 
an officer of the Exchequer, and, in the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, Escheator 
of Northamptonshire : M.P. for Grantham in the 13th James Ist, and Ist of Charles 
1st, and died July, 1626. His son, Sir John, Sheriff of Rutland, 1630-1, mar. Frances, 
dau. of Edw. Baron Cromwell. of Okeham, Rutland. He died 25 Dec , 1631. 

(4). This family is frequently mentioned in the registers of this parish, but at the 
present time it is quite extinct in the town, and has been so for a long period. Ac- 
cording to the Municipal books, I find John ffaulthropp was one of the ‘‘ capital 
constables for the year 1568-9 ; William ffalthrop filled the same office in 1605-6 and 
1610-11 ; a John ffaulthropp was elected Sergeant-at-Mace 13 Oct., 31st Elizabeth ; 
Thomas Falthorpe was bound ro ag to John Basset, carpenter, in Aug., 1627 ; 
and Jane ffalthorpe was presented at the Court of Quarter Sessions in Jan., 1624-5, 
for selling ale at less than 5s. a dozen.” 

(5). Whenthat patient antiquary Holles visited Stamford, he noted an inscription 
(now lost) in All Saints’ Church, Stamford, to Arthurus Walpole, “ qui obit 13° die 
Augusti, Anno dni. 1583.’’ On it were these arms—party per bend sable and argent, 
three lozenges counterchanged, impaling, argent, on a bend sable a bezant Pinchbeck. 
According to the Municipal records of Stamford, which I have only recently, through 
the courtesy of J. E. Atter, Esq., Town Clerk, inspected, and which will be frequently 
quoted from in the course of my notes, I find a meuber of the Walpole family com- 
missioned with other gentlemen in a delicate undertaking, as the following extract 
will prove :—‘‘ 1566-7. Feb. 26, Gregory Burton, Alderman—Att this deay there is 
appoynted by the comyaltie in this hall assembled, that John Houghton, Thomas 
Beyle, Robert Walpole, William Lacye, John Allyn, Richard Barton, together with 
Mr. Fraunces Harryngton, or such other as my Secretary shall appoynt to end aud 
determyne all such matters as is in questyone between the sayd Sir William Cecylle, 
knyghte, and the saide town of Stamford, and the same to be done before the feaste 
of the annuncyacyon of o* lady nexte ; and yf Wi'li* Lacy and Robert Walpole wil] 
not take paynes in these p’mysses, then it is appoynted that John Elmes and John 
Bakehouse shall be in there place to ende as is above saide.” 

(6). Thomas Spicer was Alderman of Stamford in 1406, 1424, and 1430. Accord- 
ing to Bloore’s Charities of Stamford, I find that a messuage (now occupied by an- 
other, the Half Moon Inn, the property, for charitable purposes, of the p-rish of 
St. George) was on Monday after the feast of St. Gregory the Pope, 44 Edw. 3, de- 
taised by John, the son of Raymund Spycier, of Staunford, and Johanna, the widow 
of Reymund. to Emma: Waryn, of Staunford, for her life at the rent of thirteen 
shillings and fourpence, of silver perannum, A Christopher Spicer was searcher of 
corne in 1585-6; Richard Spicer, searcher of fish, flesh. &c., in 1585-6; and at a 
meeting of the hall, Mar. 7, 1586-7, he was appointed with John Taylor, a searcher 
for new comers to the town. At this period the municipal regulations against 
strangers being allowed to take up their residence in the town and tradesmen follow- 
ing their businesses without first applying to the hall and purchasing their freedom, 
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1563. The xxvij of August, Lucy Browne, (7) the daughter of William Browne, bapt. 





was strictly enforced, and I have given two extracts from the books in order to show 
in what way they were carried out. ‘1591. April 6. At this hall, Robert Tunli’tu (?) 
is appoynted from this daye to watche and warde for everye howse in this towne for the 
keepinge out of the same all roges, vagabonde beggars w shall repaire thither, to 
be payed his wages oinlye for so doinge by the ¢ llectors of that pishe for w® he 
wardeth in manner followinge, that is to say, of every man that payeth an ub to the 
poore mans box to pay ijd until Mich™**, and of every one that payeth ijd to ~~ 
liijd,and of every one that payeth iiijd to pay vjd for the whole year.” ‘1600. 
Dec. 10. Toby Loveday, Alderman. At this hall it y* agreed that Mr. Alderman and 
two of his brethren, one of the eldest and one of the youngest, two of the second 
twelve as they be in antiquitye, and foure constables sh»ll upon Thursday next 
meete at Mr. Aldermans howse, and so goe ev’'y moneth and walke about the towne 
aud examyne what newe com™ and inmates be in the towne and take securitye that 
they be not chargeable to the towne or else to avoyde the towne before a day to be 
lymitted by Mr. Alderman and his brethren.” : 

(7). ,1 am disposed to think Lucy Browne was a member of the opulent family of 
that name, merchants of the staple of Calais, aud benefactors to the town of Stam- 
ford. William, the founder of the almshouses, was evidently not unmimdful of the 
personal comfort of the prisoners who were imprisoned in the jail of the town, as the 
following extract from the Corporate books will go very far to prove :—“ 1467. 
Wiliam Hyckham, Alderman. Memorand. that Willm. Browne of Stamfford, 
m'chaunt, late beyng alderman the xvij dey of December in the yeere of the reigne 
of Edward the ffourthe the vij yeere hath ordered (?) and geven to the coialtye of 
the said towne certyn instruments and neces-arye thyngs by hym made in the pson 
and bayle as itt appearyth and sheweth under wrytten. Imprmis iiij collers of yron 
with cheyne and staples fastyned to one pece of tymber. Itm. one chane of iren, one 
cehyssell ; one pounch (?) on bolster; iiij payr of gyffes for legge; one payr of long 
arg ge (the) hand, ij greatt locks, pi 4 one payr of cheynes of the towne of xv 
_. This gift being of so munificent a character was certainly not calculated to in- 

luce the inmates of the prison to offer prayers for the repose of his soul as was 
enjoined on the inmates of his almshouses. William Browne, the father of Lucy, 
was admitted to his freedom 21st Feb., 1559-60, and elected into the company of the 
first twelve, as William Browne, gent., 28 Sept.. 1562, but did not get any higher 
promotion by occupying the “ chair” as Alderman. The hall, Aug. 9, 1571, ordered 
Anthony Browne, gent., to discharge his tenant, Kichard Browett, owing probably to 
his not complying with the Municipal regulations; and on Dec. 2, 1590, it was or- 
dered, ‘‘ that if William Browne, gent., doe come to dwell in the town, he shall not 
be called to bear any manner of office or impannelled on any jury, in respect of which 
he gave the towne xs.” In 1568, one of the somewhat numerous family of Browne 
figures in the books in not the best of modes, but as snbborning a witness to give 
false evidence in an affair which will be alluded to hereafter. The case above alluded 
to is here given :—*‘ 1568. Sept. xxiiij, Alexander Anthony, Alderman. At this 
comon hail before the Alderman, comburgesses, and the bole comons in this hall 
assembled, John Lyvn alias Yong, hath openly in the said hall submytted hym selfe 
and coufessed himself yt he hath misused ma*ter Alderman and his bretherin in 
rydynge to Lyncoln, and ther takynge myn othe agenst the truth, and after y* in 
pcuring of pffes agayenst Mr. Houghton and other, w was done by the councell and 
advyce of Johon Brown, of Bytham, who wylled me to do the same w* a good 
stomack or else nott.’” How the matter ended the book does not inform us. Ed- 
mund Browne, was elected a capital burgess 20 Jan., 1627-8. John Browne, gent., 
was elected a comburgess in the place of John Clarke. removed at his own 
request 31st Jan., 1605-6, one of the collectors of the tax known as fifteenths for the 
parish of All Saints, in 1630. He was appointed “in the feast of St. Michall arch- 
angell, 1618, a Stvaiour and expenditor of the money as should te freely given to 
warde the making of the river of Welland navigable from Stamford to the sea ; and 
on Oct. 24, 1620 as one of the first twelve, and two of the second company, he was 
‘* appointed to oversee the worke of the newe riv' ev’y weeke till the saide worke be 
P’fected as they shall be nominated,” and for the first week Mr. Browne is named 
first. He was dead in 1630-1, as I find Richard Langton, a capital burgess, promoted 
to the rank of a comburgess in bis place, Feb. 9, 1630-1. I must not close my notices 
of the Browne family without recording an act of liberality on the part of the latter 
named gentleman, John Browne, who gave a buck to the Corporation to make merry 
with, as it is recorded in the books, and hitherto unpublished, I shall give it, 
eee it by an order of the hall relative to venison feasts :—‘‘ 1612. Sept. 16. 

ras. Cole, Alderman. It is ordered und agreed. uppon by the consent of the whole 


corporacon, viz., the comburgesses and capital! burgesses, or the greater pte of them, 
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1563. The xxi of December was baptyzed Toby Haryson. (8) 





that at any generall venison feast made in our towne for the comburgesses thereof, if 
any the comburgesses or capitall burgesses be absent from the said feast he or they 
being absent from the said feast shall pay his share for baking the venison and his 
pt of the fee due for the same as much as he that (is) present of his owne rank being 
a comburgess or capitall burgess.’ ‘‘ 1622. Aug.5. Robert Whatton, Alderman. At 
this hall, the Alderman announced that it hath pleased the Right Hon William 
Earl of Exeter of his true County to bestowe a buck for the towne to make merry wt 
w* is made known to the company to therefore they may agree for the disposing 
thereof, which is that it shall be eaten at Luke Uffingtons, Tuesday the 20 August at 
viiijd ordinary, men and wives to sit to geather, and only man t® pay for that when 
so called for. It is also agreed thst the towne shall paye the fees for the bakinge of 
the venison. Mr. John Browne alsoe out of his love and good will hath p’mised to 
bestowe another buck for the said company to be eaten the same day and place and 
after the same manner.” 

(8). Reginald Harrison, mercer, was Alderman of Stamford in 1568-9, and 1580-1. 
He paid xxs. 21st Feb., 1559-60, and was dead in June, 1597, as I find Fras. Cole 
promoted from the ranks of the second twelve to the company of the first. I find by 
the books one Robert Harrison, glover, had to pay rather smartly for being the father 
of an illegitimate child, and the mother had to suffer as well, the Commonwealth 
authorities administering justive somewhat Draconic. ‘At a sessions of the 

holden at Stamford, for the Town and Borough of Stamford, April 15, 

1656, before Richard Dannald, Alderman, John Balguy, Esq., ‘‘a man expert 
in the lawes,” recorder of the said borough, John Weaver, Jeremy Cole, sa. 
Robert Camock, John Bullock, James Langton, John Palmer, Robert Willson, 
Thomas Norris, and Francis Dalby, Justices of the Peace, one Mary Conyers, 
for having given birth to an illigitimate child, by one Robert Harrison, glover, was 
committed to the House of Correction for one whole year and to pay eightpence 
weekly towards the “‘nursinge and maintenance and to continue at that rate untill 
the said child shall accomplish the age of fowerteene yeares ;” and the father was to 
Bey for the same time twelve pence weekly to the overseers of the poor of St. 
ichael’s, and good security was to be given for the performance of this order. The 
Recorder, John Balguy, deserves a little notice, as he was a member of the Derbyshire 
family of thatname. The first of the family who settled in Stamford was John Bal- 
guy, who was appointed recorder of the borough for life. The following entry re- 
cording the fact is taken from the books. ‘1594. Sept. 29 Memorand—Accordinge 
to the Queenes Letters patent the hall then assembled choosed Thomas Balgey, 
esquier, recorder of this towne duringe his naturall life and allso allowe unto him 
yearly for his paines fortye shillings, and we doe allso elect and choose Willm. Salter, 
gentleman, to be clarke of the peace w*" in y® saide towne during® his naturall lief 
and all so to allowe unto him yearly for his paines forty shillings.” Mr. Salter’s 
family will be referred to in my extracts from St. John’s registers. Mr. Balguy was 
buried in St. George’s Church, Nov. 3, 1607. His son John was elected deputy Re- 
corder by the hall Oct. 6, 1627, in the room of John Bourne, Esq., who is “ nowe 
sicke,” Recorder 20 Jan., 1627-8, and was chosen auditor of the public accounts by 
“ generall consent” in the place of John Groome(?) Esq., lately at his own request re- 
moved. I am unable to say for certain whether the last-named John, or his son, was 
appointed deputy Recorder of the town, Feb. 27, 1647-8, in the place of William 
ontague, Esq., who had resigned the , as I find a John Balgey was appointed to 
the vacant post, and asa man ‘‘learned in the lawe” elected by the hall rder of 
the town Aug. 29, 1649 (John, Earl of Exeter, having resigned that office), the salary 
(£4) was to be paid haif yearly by the Chamberlains for the time beinge. I find by 
the books, a John Balguy was admitted to his freedom, and took the required oaths 
for duly executing the office ot Recorder, 27 Jan., 1652-3, and elected a capital burgess 
in the place of Thomas Norris, lately elected a comb s in the room of Edw. 
Camock, gent., a comburgess lately deceased, Aug. 25, 1653. He did not long hold 
this office, for I find this record in the books under date of Oct. 6, in the same year :— 
“‘ At this hall John Balgey, Esq , lately chosen to be a capitall burgesse, or one of 
the comon counsell of this towne at his owne speciall request is dismissed from the 
place of a dapitall burgesse, and John Butcher is elected to be a capitall burgesse or 
one of the comon counsell of this towne in his place.” On Feb. 17, 1653-4, he was 
one of a deputation, consisting of Mr. Cole, Mr. Camock, and Mr. Alderman (Rt. 
Wilson) appointed by the hall to wait upon my Lord of Exeter “ to sollicite for a 
lease of the house called the Guild-hall.” In the same year his name occurs in the 
books as upon the hall electing a Member of Parliament, one of the comburgesses 
recorded his vote in his favor. The result of this election apparently led to unplea- 
aantness, as it was reported to head quarters, and the entry recording the facts of the 
case is here given. “1654. Oct. 26. Rt. Wilson, Alderman. It was reported to the 
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The xxiij of December was baptyzed Joseph ffenton. (9) 
The xxii) of a Gregory Burton, bur. 

The xiij day of June, James Spyser was bapt. 

The xxix of October, Elyzobeth Lacye, bapt. 





hall that on the previous 6th July, Mr. John Weaver was elected member of parlia- 
ment of Stamford, at which hall all the first and second company p*sent, with other 
freemen voted for Mr. Weaver, but one of the comburgesses voted for Mr. Balguy. 
Recorder, and one of the secoud voted for. Mr. Jeremy Cole. Mr. Alderman returned 
Mr. Weaver as member. Mr. Alderman was summoned to appeare before the com- 
mittee of privileges concerning the returne, and as petent wit who were 
present at the last court were to appeare, it was thought just and reasonable that the 
dinge charges as well of the said Mr. Johnson as of such witnesses who shall be 
thought fitt to goe to London to —— herein be borne and payed out of the pub- 
lique revenues of this cotporason.” Mr. Balguy resigned the office of Recorder in 
1660, the cause which led to that event is expressed in the following letter addressed 
to the hall and entered in the books:—At a common hall, 7 . 1660, Daniel 
Thorogood, Alderman, it was announced that the Earl of Exeter’s ancestors having 
been Recorders of the same successively, Mr. Balgey resigns his post in favor of John 
Earl of Exeter, and after stating that he had been Recorder for many years past, 
which post he had filled with fidelity, his letter sent to Mr. Langton, the clerk, was 
then read :—‘‘ Mr. Langton—I have heard lately that Mr. Alderman and some of the 
comburgesses have beene wt» the Right Honourable the Earle of Exeter and desired 
his LoPP to be theirerecorder. Had I known thereof I should have beene so far from 
opposinge such their desires, that | should willingly have joyned w** them. However 
I do request you to let them know that I shall readily resign my interest in the place 
that his LoPP may be elected upon a shure tytle w™ otherwise cannot be so well 
effected ; I beinge admitted their p"sent Recorder by the free election and at the re- 
quest of the then Alderman (w was Mr. Robert Camocke) and the then combur- 
esses. That this may be related unto Mr. Alderman and the comburgesses at the 
| when it shall be seasonable and so entered:as an order upon my resignacon is the 
request of yo assured ffriend, J°. Baleuy. March 6°, 1660.” At the same hall, 
Wm. Montague was made deputy Recorder and admitted to freedom ; and on the 
23rd of the same month John y, J*., was admitted to the freedom of the town, 
and it is the last time that | see the name of the family recorded in the books. 





(9). John Fenton, fishmonger, was Alderman of Stamford in 1541-2, 1551-2, and 
1554 John Fenton and Henry Ley were its representatives in Parliament. He died 
in 1554, as in Nov. 6 in that year, William Baggott was elected one of the first twelve 
in the place of John Fenton, dec. A John Fenton, jun., was admitted to the freedom 
21 Feb., 1559-60. The elder John Fenton, according to the Municipal records, ren- 
dered himself conspicuous by making an attack upon the borough bailiff while in the 
execution of his duty vows upon him a process from the precincts of the Queen’s 


Court at Westminster, but I cannot do better than give my readers a condensed ac- 
count of the affair as entered. 1553. April17. William Campynett, Alderman. 
Afver this date are entered certain articles avd consideracons against John Fenton, 
of Stamford, ffyshmonger, a justice of the peace and a comburgess for ill behaviour. 
It appears that Mr. Fenton had a process served upon him by the town bailiff from 
the Queen’s Court at Westminster, at the suit of one John Alleyn, and upon its be- 
ing served refused to obey the summons “and denyed to fynde any securitye for his 
appearance and refused to pay the bailiff for hys arrest, but willfullie and obstynatlie 
ma/le a retorne uppon the saide officer sainge that he woulde make him to trotte to 
London for sarvinge of processe uppon him, wherebye the said Alderman mynding 
quyetnes and knowinge the unreasonable doinge of the said ffenton waited the 
of one holle weeke and more after he was so arrested, by all whiche tyme the same 
John ffenton never came to the alderman to put in any assuraunce for his appear- 
ance but dailie went by the dore of the alderman (as it is thought) mynding watche 
to quarrell then otherwise.” His worship, with the laudable view of bringing about 
an amicable arrangement as it may be fairly presumed, called on Mr. F., accompa- 
= by the serjeant, and desired him (the sergeant) to summon Fenton to the 
oor in order that he might find securities for his appearance before him and pay the 
fees. Instead of producing the desired effect upon the delinquent, his temper got 
the better of his ponguant and replied—‘‘ yf that the alderman hadd not bene officer 
to the Queene’s hyybness he would then have set him from his dore,” and summed up 
by “‘utterlie defying him.” The Alderman “ consyderinge the manyfolde offences 
of the said John ffenton assembled his bretherne being combufgesses of the same 
towne in the churche of Saint Michaell intending before them to have gentlie exorted 
the said ffenton relative to his unlawful behaviour,” and caused the bailiff to require 
the personal attendance of the delinquent comburgess before his brethren in the 
above Church, but he declined to comply, nevertheless the officer was sent “agayne 
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1565-6. Nicholas.Johnson, bapt. xxvj of Jan. (10) 

1565. The xxvj day of August, Janne Lynne, bapt. 
»,» The xv of Sept. Robert Picto, bapt. 
», Alexander Engue and Mary Beavercootes mar. ~~ of Oct. 

1566. The xix > | — William Tampion and Rachell ffenton, mar. 
», The xx of July, Jeffery Flaber and Elizabeth Burtton, mar. (11) 





for him, but he utterlie refused to obbey, saying he would not come do what he 
would.” One of the company present, Henry Tampyon, said he would go for him, 
‘‘who after longe entretie made by the said comburgesxe came into the churche 
where he so mysbehaved him self to the alderman and other as well in woordes and 
deades as the like thereof hathe not bene sene. Item, the said John ffenton rydei 
to London the same day within foure owers after he was thus sent for to the churche,” 
ard taking the document to the King’s Bench, at Westminster, took out a writ 
against the Alderman for doing his duty in serving the writ upon him in the first 
instance, and served it upon him, ‘‘ sayinge the said alderman should trotte to Lon- 
don for his pleasure as well as he had done.” The Alderman and comburgesses in 
the end “ weying and consyderinge these manyfolde offences of the said John ffen- 
ton thought it good for the good ordre and quyetness of the sawe towne to di 

the same John ffeuton from the office of a Justyce of the peace, also from the office 
of a comburges and sett ther hands the xviijt® daye of June in the furste yere of the 
rayne of our soverayne Lady Quene Mary.” Mr. Fenton eventually struck his flag, 
wisely viewing discretion in its relation to valor in the same point of view as 
by prudent people of the present generation, and on the 17th of November fol- 
lowing he made his submission and was restored to office. ° 

(10) A Richard Jobnson, mercer, paid xxs. and admitted to the freedom Nov. 5, 
1554 ; John Johnson, haberdasher, 16 April, 1610; and William Johnson, gent., ad- 
mitted and paid xxs. 9 Dec., 1610. Edward Johnson, a capital burgess, elected 26 
a. 1652, a comburgess, and was Alderman in 1652-3. 

(11). At a common hall, 25 Sept., 1580, one Richard Burton, late a comburgess, 
was dismissed from the Corporation for being absent three years, and for refusing to 
pay the lawful contributions made upon him. thereby violating bis oath ; probably 
he was a son of Richard Burton, a member of the second twelve, who died in the 
19th Eliz. Gregory Burton, baker, Alderman of Stamford in 1566-7, was sworn into 
office in Castria Stamfordiw, before F. a arm., recorder. Christopher 
Browne, Alderman (1502-3), took the oaths of office at the same place, before John 
Husy, Senescalli; Sept. 30, 1547, Robert Lacye, elected clerk of the peace, Ralph 
Harrope and John Ryder, chamberlaines severally took the oaths of office in the same 
place before Edward Gryffyn, armigeri, capi'ali seu"! ibm im Castra Staumfordiz. 
the feast of St. Jerome (Sept. 30) John Houghton was elected Alderman for 1573-4 ; 
and on the 24th of October following was, owing to the prevalence of the plague, 
“* morbus pestilentialis,” sworn into office at a place calied Castell meddowes in loco 
vocat castell meddowes juxta et exopposite Castrum Staumfordiz, before F. Harring- 
ton esq. The last Alderman who is stated in the books as having taken the oath of 
office in the Castle was Richard Eveley, in Oct., 1578 ; while his successor, John Wim- 
bleby, mercer, was sworn into office Oct. 20, 1579, before the same recorder in Scitu 
Castrt Staumfordie. The latter distinction frequently occurs afterwards, the last 
time being Oct. 22, 1663, when the first Mayor of Stamford, William Azlock, there 
took the oath of office before Sir Will. Trollope, Bart., Christ. Clapham, Milit., Wil- 
liam Hyde, arm., and Fras. Wingfield. esq. It ceased being mentioned in the books 
in the reign of Elizabeth, re-ap in 1641, when Richard Langton was sworn 
into office in scitu castro 8 ordie, and frequently during the Commonwealth. 
Gregory Burton is alludvd to in Mr. Peacock’s interesting work on Church Furniture, 
in connection with All Saints’ Church, which I have here copied :—‘‘ Omnm Sanctor’ 
in Stamnford. Vestmet wch Gregorie Burton gaue to the church iu the late quene 
maries reigne & take’ yt from the church againe in A®. 1559.” During his tenure of 
office, Feb. 26, 1566-7, the names are given at a common ball of them “ yt be the 
collectors for the exiles, Viz. pro porchia omi Stos, Georgius Hanson, Georgius Kyr- 
by; pro porchia Sci Johes, Johes Backehouse, Edmund Furness; pro porchia Sci 
Michis John Allyn, Henry Harryson ; pro porchia Sci Marie, Richard Barton, John 
Barnes; pro porchia Sci Georgij. John Ease, Robert Freshwater.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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DERBY SIGNS, 


DERBY SIGNS, DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETC. 


(Continued from page 243. ) 


SEVEN STARS. This is believed to be the Masonic sign of the 
six stars encircling one in the centre, as this sign is usually represented. 

STAG AND PHEASANT. STAG ANI THORN. Of the 
same general class as the “ Hare and Hounds,” “ Dog and Duck,” ete. 

STAR AND ROSE. (Not given in Hotten.) This takes its 
origin from the Tudor badge, here engraved, of a rose within a star. 





\ 
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STAR AND ROSE. STAR AND GARTER. 


STAR AND GARTER This sign takes its origin from the 
insignia of the Order of the Garter. ‘The star of the order is here 
engraved. 

ST. JAMES. So called after St. James’s Lane, now St. James’s 
Street, at the corner of which it is situated. 

STOCKBROOK TAVERN. (Not given in Hotten.) Situated 
at Stockbrook, one of the districts of the town. 

SPA. (Not given in Hotten.) From the spring of chalybeate 
water which existed at the place. 

SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. This inn stood in Bridge-Gate, and 
was one of the “ Houses engaged for the Entertainment of the Friends 
of Sir Henry Harpur, at the Time of the Election,” in 1761. 

ST. CRISPIN AND ST. CRISPINAN (or CRISPIAN.) St. 
Crispin is the Patron Saint of Shoemakers. “Crispin and Crispian 
were two Roman brothers, sons of a king. They travelled to France 
to preach Christianity, and worked at the trade of shoemaking ; 
making sandals for the poor, which they gave away, the angels sup- 
plying them with leather.” Hence it is that they are considered the 
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patrons of the “craft.” They were beheaded at Soissons in 308, and 
beatified. The adoption of this sign by publicans may have originated 
in a desire to make the place a “house of call” for cordwainers ; or 
possibly from the generally believed fact that :— 


** Cobblers and tinkers 
Are the best ale drinkers !"” 


A card of the “ Derby United Society of Cordwainers,” bears the 
arms of the ‘craft ” and of the borough, and the following quaint but 
expressive punning motto :—“ ‘ May the manufactures of the sons of 
Crispin be trod upon by all the world.’ Derby United Society of Cord- 
wainers, instituted March 7, 1807.” 

ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. (See “ George and Dragon.’ ) 

SILENT WOMAN. (See the ‘‘ Good Woman.”) 

SARACEN’S HEAD. Probably takes its origin from the same 
source as the “ Blackamoor’s Head ” (which see,) viz., the Holy Wars, 
in which battle was waged with the Saracens. ‘The ‘‘Saracen’s Head” 
existed in St. James’s Lane, Derby, in 1761, when it was made an 
open house by Sir Henry Harpur. 

SHOULDER OF MUTTON. This was one of the inns which 
in 1761 was thrown open as a place of free entertainment for the 
friends of Sir Henry Harpur, during the election in that year. It 
was situated in St. Peter’s Parish. 

SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. In honour of the great Radical 
leader of years gone by. 

SIR JOHN BARLEYCORN. (See “ Barleycorn.”) 

SIX BELLS. (See “ Bell.”) 

SWAN WITH TWO NECKS. In 

1761 this inn was in St. James’s Lan., 

and there it remained until taken down 

more than a century later, in the course 

of public improvements, in widening that 

narrow thoroughfare, and forming the 

present fine “St. James's Street.” In 

1761, during the contested election then 

isn tiie tiie going on, it was made an “open house” 

(Banks's Coliection, 1785.) _” for the friends of one of the candidates, 
Sir Henry Harpur. 

SCARSDALE’S ARMS. The 
arms of Lord Scarsdale are—drgent, 
on a bend, sable, three popinjays, or, 
collared, gules. Crest—a popinjay 
rising, wings deployed and inverted, 
or, collared, gules. Supporters—der- 
ter, Prudence, a female figure habited, 
argent, mantled, azure, holding in her 

sinister hand a javelin entwined with 

Baron Scursdale. a remora, proper: sinister, Liberality, 

a female figure habited, argent, 

mantled, purpure, and holding in both hands a cornucopia resting 
inst her shoulder, proper. 
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SIR HENRY WILMOT’S ARMS. The 
arms of Wilmot, of Chaddesden, are sable, on 
a fess, or, between three eagles’ heads couped, 
argent, as many escallops, gu/es, a canton vaire, 
ermine and gules. Crest—an eagle’s head 
couped, argent, gorged with a mural coronet, 
sable, in the beak an escallop, gules. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. Adopted in 
honour of the statesman of that name. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. So named after 

De the novelist. 
Wilmot of Chaddesdev STORK. Of the same class as the 

“ Pelican,” “ Eagle,” ete. 

STATION INN. So called from the Railway Station. 

TAILORS’ ARMS. (Not given in Hotten.) The arms of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company are—argent, a royal tent, between two 
parliament robes, gules, lined, ermine, the tent garnished and the tent- 
staff and pennon all or ; on a chief, azure, a lion of England. 

TALBOT. The “ Talbot,” a dog of scent (probably a species of 
mastiff,) has been used from an early period asa sign. Gwillim says, 
“There is scarcely a virtue incident to man but there are singular 
sparks or resemblances of the same in the sundry kinds of dogs; in 
which the English mastiff hath highest praise, insomuch that histo- 
rians report that the Romans took mastiffs from hence, to carry in 

‘their armies instead of soldiers.” The Mastiff, or Talbot, is an em- 
blem of peculiar fidelity. 

The Talbot is the badge (and two Tabots, argent, are the supporters) 
of the family of Talbot, Earls of Shrewsbury, and from this fact the 
sign in Derby, with which the Shrewsbury family have been for cen- 
turies connected, doubtless took its origin. 

The following are references to this inn during last two centuries :— 
on Meeting of the Mercers’ Company was held “at the Talbot, in Derby,” 


p' ; 
1687.—A meeting held “‘ att y® Talbut, in Derby,” March 29. 


3 a a tits ~ 
.—** At the House of Mr. rs, att the rt, in Derby.” Meetings were 
also held in 1732. —_ , ves 

October 31, 1745.—‘ On Friday last, at a meeting held at the Talbot, of the Lord 
Lieutenant and many of the principal gentlemen of this county, the officers were 
— for raising the two regiments lately agreed upon, and they have received 

eir Commissions accordingly, since which men have entered very readily, and ’tis 
believed their Companies will soon be completed.” 

1751.—Derby, June 27. Lord Frederick Cavendish was elected M.P. for the 
county, ‘after which handsome entertainments were provided for their friends at the 
George, Talbot, and several other houses.” 

1752. March 27. ‘“‘ This is to inform the Publick that the Sale of Cabinet makers’ 
Goods belonging to John Pearce of Derby will be on Easter seven | the 30th of this 
instant March at the Talbot, and the Goods will be delivered the week following at the 
said John Pearce’s.” 

17538. Dec. 21.. “On Monday the 17th of this Instant December at the Talbot, in 
Derby, began to be sold by Auction a curious Collection of scarce and valuable Books, 
being part of the Lib of the late Reverend Mr. Johnson, Vicar of Hartington, 
and another Gentleman, deceased, in the County,” &c., &c., &c. : 

1755. In May a shop, &c., in possession of Mr. Chase in the “Irongate next the 
Talbot Inn,” is advertised to be let. 7 


THE TELEGRAPH. This sign takes its origin from the name 
D 
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of a coach, “The Telegraph,” which in the good old coaching days 
used to run through Derby from Manchester to London, before the 
days when railways had begun to lay their iron network over th 
length and breadth of the land. 

THORN TREE. (Not given in Hotten). This is one of the 
oldest remaining inns in Derby. Thorn Tree Lane is one of the old 
narrow streets of the town, situated at the bottom of St. Peter’s Street, 
and at its entrance, “once upon a time,” grew a huge hawthorn tree, 
which gave to it its name, and from which the sign of the inn wa 
also derived. The “Thorn Tree” inn stood at the corner of this 
“lane” and of St. Peter’s Street until within a few years, when it 
was converted into shops, and the sign and business removed t 
Tenant Street. The “Thorn Tree” was in existence in 1712, and 
was even then a famous house. Woolley, who wrote in that year 
(1712), says, “ Near the Gaol Bridge * is the Thorn Tree Ale-house, 
long famous for the best ale in the town.” 


June 8, 1744. ‘If any person is dispos’d to exchange, or sell, about fifteen Bag: 
of SALT Weekly, or once a Fortnight, and will deliver them about Derby, Notting 
ham, or Loughborough, W1LLIaM Pick, of Streethill, betwixt Leicester and Meltm 
Mowbray, in Leicestershire, will be very willing to make either a Contract, or Tryd 
with them, without regarding whether the same has been brought on Horseback, o 
in a Waggon. Enquire at the THORN TREE in DERBY for intelligence.” 


THREE CROWNS. The “Three Crowns” is said to hav 
originated in the device indicative of the three kings of Cologne ; to 
which place the merchants of the Middle Ages traded, and put this 
sign to notify the fact. It is also said to have its origin in the union 
of the three kingdoms—the three crowns being emblematic of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The Queen of George II. (Caroline), althoug 
in most respects endeared to the people of England, having conceiv 
the idea of excluding the public from St. James’s Park, and conve 
ing it into a splendid private garden for the Palace, consulted Si 
Robert Walpole as to the probable cost of the alteration. “ Only 
three crowns,” was his memorable and laconic reply. 

THREE SWANS. (Not given in Hotten). 

1754. ‘Derby, Jan. 10—Last Thursday the Landlady of the Three Swans, ne 
Sadler Gate Bridge, having had some Difference with her Husband, took a Dose d 
Poison ; and notwithstanding the assistance of a Doctor, a Divine, and other Friends 
She was so obstinate as to refuse their Aid, and dy’d before the next morning in grea 
Agonies. The Coroner’s Inquest sat on her Body, and brought in their Verdie 
Felo de se ; and her Corpse was privately buried about Eleven o’Clock on Saturday 
night, without ceremony.” 

THREE LOGGERHEADS. This rare old joke is representel 
by painting two simple or stupid—or sometimes cross-grained—face 
on the board, and writing underneath it— 

** We three Loggerheads be !”’ 
Thé spectator naturally says, “There are only two heads, where’s tht 
third ?” being oblivious of the fact, until a laugh quickens his imagir- 
ation, that he himself, reading the words, becomes the third! “ We b 
Loggerheads three ! ”’ 

TAP HOUSE. An old established inn in Derby is known # 
“ Jolley’s Tap House.” 


* The Gaol Bridge formerly connected St. Peter’s Street with the Corn Market. 
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THREE NUNS. Whatever may have been the origin of this 
sign in the first instance, 
its adoption on “ Nuns’ 
Green,” in Derby, is ob- 
viously in connection with 
the nunnery which formerly 
there existed. 

THREE CRANES. This 
is a very old sign, and is 
frequently painted as three 
cranes dropping stones into 
a pitcher of water so as to 
raise it to the top that they 
may drink. 

THREE NUNS TURF. A sporting 
(Banks's Collection, 1814) sign which tells its own 
tale. 

TIGER. The “ Tiger ” has been a favourite sign in Derby, and 
at the present time there are three or four ‘‘Tigers” and “Old 
Tigers.” The principal inn of this sign was an old established com- 
mercial inn in the Corn Market, on the site of what is now called, in 
consequence, the “ Tiger Tea Warehouse.” 


‘¢ ARTICLES FOR THE SOCIETY OF Musicr1ans, Vo- 
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Aan "lag CAL AND INSTRUMENTAL.” (Derby, printed by Sam. 


Drewry, in the Market Place, 1764.) ‘‘ That this 
Society be held at the house of Mr. Thomas Smed- 
ley, the Tyger Inn, in the Borough of Derby,” &c. 

TOWN ARMS. (Not given in Hotten). 
These are of course the armsof the town 
of Derby (see ‘‘ Buck-in-the-Park.”) 


In Nov., 1744. Particulars of a sale of property 
are to be had “of ABpRaHAM WARD, at the Sign of 
the Town Arms, in Derby. 

THREE TUNS. This sign is derived 
from the arms of the Brewers or Vintners 

, Company. 
TRAVELLERS’ REST. A coaxing and comfortable sign, and, 
like the “ Rest and be Thankful,” one peculiarly grateful to the tired 


THREE ANGELS. (See 
“ Angel.”) The sign of 
the “Three Angels” is 
supposed to take its origin 
from the three angels that 
appeared to Abraham ; but 
it may also have a super- 
stitious significance, as 
shown in this charm for 
the cure of a burn:— 


“Three angels came from the 


THREE ANGELS, 
(Banks's Bills, 1770.) north, east, and west, 
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One brought fire, another ice, 

And the third brought the Holy Ghost. 

So out fire, and in frost, 1 

In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


UNICORN. From the sinister supporter of the Royal Arms of 
England. 





Notes on Books, Music, Works of Art, Xe. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF HEMINGTON. 


WF know not whether we are right in calling attention to a strictly privately printed 
volume, under the above title, which has just been prepared by our old and most 
valued friend, John Joseph Briggs, Esq., F.R.S.L. —but, right or wrong, we do so— 
and, moreover, we do so with no ordinary feelings of pleasure ; first, use it is 
another evidence, and a very important one, of the lively interest which our friend 
takes in matters topographical and historical ; and, second, because the place upon 
which it treats possesses a peculiar and lasting interest. Hemington is a small, but 
delightfully situated, village near Lockington, in Leicestershire, and possesses, per- 
haps, the most interesting ruin—that of its Church—of any place in the district. 
It also did possess an old house of the Fulwoods, the staunch old Royalists, but this 
has been removed and a modern house erected in its stead, which, together with the 
entire estate, has passed by inheritance into the truly worthy hands of our friend Mr, 
Briggs, the author of this elegant and stately looking volume. Hemington has, too, 
a history tracing back to véry early times. In 1270, Roger de Quincy, Earl of 
Winton, held, as appears by Ing: p: m: a knight’s fee here ; in 1317, from the same 
source we learn, that Robert, son of Thomas Meynell, bere held lands; in 1327, 
Ralph de Crophull (Cal: Rot: Char:) had a grant of free warren here; in 1340 
(Inq:p:m:) Henry Beaumont, Earl of Boghan, here held a fee; in 1350, John 
Langeton held thirty acres, and Henry de Langeton (son of John Langeton) did 
honfage for one messuage and thirty acres of land, which he held in the demesne, as of 
fee under John Beaumont (Ab; Rot: Orig:) and in 1369 and 1413 Henry Beaumont 
held a fee. In 1371, John Crophull held the manor, and in 1383 he held it in extent, 
and the barony of Alceston as of this manor (Ing:p:m:) In 1396 John Beaumont 
and Catherine his wife held half a fee for John Devreux (/bid.) In 1435 Agnes, wife 
of John Marbury, held the manor; and in 1487 John Marbury and Agues his wife 
held it in extent (Jhbid.) In 1580, the manor belonged to Richard Harpur, and from 
him has passed by inheritance to Sir John Harpur Crewe, Bart., who with Mr. 
Briggs, the author of the beautiful volume before us, is the principal landowner in 
the township. What with its early history, its many pleasant associations with so 
many families of note, its curious old customs, its ruined church, its old mansion of 
the Fulwoods, its ancient seat of the Harpurs, and one thing or other, Hemington is 
a place of no little note, and its surroundings are singular and provide food for much 
deep thought. ‘Some years ago,” says ofr friend, as an instance, “ there were here 
three footpaths ; the first ran through a poor man’s cottage ; the second through a 
blacksmith’s shop; and the third through the ruined church!” How these rights 
originated is matter for much speculation, but the fact remains, as does also the 
=— recollection that on the estate of our friend the good old custom of Harvest 

ome was kept up, unril lately, with all its ancient and traditional observances. ‘ ‘The 
wagon was dressed with flags. ribbons, and flowers; boys dressed showily rode the 
horses, and on the first horse was a ring of pack-horse bells, which had been used in 
the old pack-Lorse days, about 200years old.” 

Mr. Briggs has prepared this sumptuously bound book—only twelve copies of which 
have been printed—as a pure labour of love, and it bears evidence in every page, and 
in every illustration, of being indeed tended with loving hands. It is very brief, and 
there is no attempt at amplification in any . His object has evidently been in 
this unique monograph to do for a place with which he is so oven | connected, 
and around which so many pleasant family associations cast a bright and lasting halo, 
an act of simple bistorical justice, and to make his book one of high intrinsic value 


this volume—the “ Historian of Melbourne,” “Poet of the Trent,” the 
“ Naturalist ” of Nature herself. Long may he be spared to wield his graceful pen! 
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SHAKSPERE MEMORIAL LIBRARY AT BIRMINGHAM. 


In our number for July, 1872 (Vol. XIII. p. 58), we took occasion to call attention to 
the issue of the first part of the catalogue of this magnificent and unique library, 
which had then been most skilfully prepared, and tm g by Mr. J. D. Mullins. We 
have now to announce the issue by the same gentleman, of the second section of this 
Catalogue, which is, if possible, worthy of higher commendation than its predecessor. 
Mr. Mallins is doing a really good and useful work by the compilation of this Cata- 
logue, and deserves the warmest thanks of every Shaksperian collector, and of every 
lover of books, for the great skill and industry and learning he bas brought to bear 
upon it. The ‘‘ Shakspere Library” at Birmingham is worthy of the great and liberal 
town in which it is located, and of the great and liberal minds who first projected and 
still foster it ; and it is peculiarly fortunate in possessing so able and zealous a 
manager as Mr, Mullins. 





WORKS BY C. ROACH SMITH. 


We learn with satisfaction that Mr. Roach Smith has determined upon disposing of 
the few remaining unsubscribed copies—and they are few—of his truly valuable works, 
by private sale. We name this so as to give our readers an opportunity of securing 
copies of them, and so adding to their libraries works of such scarcity and value. 
They are as follows: — “‘ The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymue.’ 
Small 4to., 20s. ‘‘ Reports on Excavations at Lymne and Pevensey.” Small 4to., 7s. 6d. 
“ Illustrations of Roman London.” 4to., £2 12s. 6d. “ Collectanea Antiqua.” Six 
volumes, 8vo. (only six volumes can be made complete), 30s. each volume. Only one 
complete set of ‘‘ Collectanea Antiqua” remains on sale ; it is in boards, uncut, 
for 11 guineas. ‘‘ Inventorium Sepulchrale.” 4to., 3 guineas. Applications should 
at once be made to Mr. C. Roach Smith, Temple Place, Strood, Kent. 


NENIA CORNUBLE * 


Onr of the most important and valuable contributions to archzological literature is 
Mr. Borlase’s volume upon the sepulchres and funeral customs of the early inhabit- 
ants of Cornwall, which has recently been published. In this the author does for 
Cornwall what the late Mr. Bateman did for Derbyshire ; the late Sir R. C. Hoare 
did for Wiltshire ; and what Mr. Warne has done for Dorsetshire ; and Mr. Jewitt in 
his “‘Grave Mounds and their Contents,” for the entire kingdom. Well indeed would 
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it be if each county had so able, eo earnest, and so loving an exponent of ite primeval 
antiquities as Mr. Borlase, who has left nothing to be desired in the admirable essays 
he has produced. 

Commencing with scme opening observations on the study of archeology, Mr. Bor- 
lage passes on to the consideration of the Dolmen or Cromlech, of which, in Cornwall, 
so many magnificent examples exist. Notably among these are the Lanyon and the 
Chun cromlechs, of which, and many others, engravings are given ; the general forms 
and plans, however, somewhat varying from those given by Mr. Jewitt. He then 

of extended inhumation, and from this passes on to contracted inhumation 
and cremation. Next he treats, successively, of the varions kinds of tumuli met with 
in Cornwall ; of stone circles ; of the deposition of various articles with the dead ; of 
the fictilia of the tumuli ; of explorations and discoveries in tumuli ; and of the age of 
monuments. 

Speaking of the os found in the Cornish barrows Mr. Borlase says, ‘‘ The pot- 
tery found in thé Cornish tumuli does not readily fall into the classification made by 
antiquaries for any other part of England. As mo be expected, the urns of Devon 
and Dorset. bear the nearest resemblance to it ; but with the general type of north- 
country fictilia it seems to bave little in common. 

“ The Larger Cinerary or Sepulchral Urns may roughly be divided into two classes 
according to their shape— 

“1. Vase-shaped vessels, averaging ten to twenty inches in height, ribbed with 
bands or ridges round the upper part, sometimes ornamented with small indent- 
ations, but never with the chevron or dansette pattern. 

‘“¢2. Cylindrical or barrel-shaped vessels, averaging from eight to thirteen-and-a- 
half inches in height, invariably ornamented with the chevron pattern. 

‘* Besides these, however, smaller vessels, which, from their resemblance to the larger 
ones, may be termed ‘ Miniature Sepulchral Urns,’ are very frequently found in 
Cornish barrows. These are sometimes found standing in close proximity to the 

er urns (in which cases they are ag yee intended for miniature represen- 
tations of them), but not uncommonly by themselves. They average from four-and- 
a-half to six inches in height. As they generally contain a considerable quantity of 
burnt bones, mixed with snuff-coloured powder and ashes, these Miniature Urns cannot 
come under Mr. Bateman’s definition of Food Vessels, nor do they agree any better 
with that gentleman’s description of Incense Vessels, or Drinking Cups. Of the for- 
mer, viz., Incense Cups, there are no examples in Cornwall ; and of the Drinkin; 
Cups, only oné or two exceedingly doubtful instances can be adduced. A cup, foun 
by the author, at Denzell Downs, near St. Columb is, perhaps, the best authenticated 
example of this class, but even this curious little vessel does not resemble the “ Driuk- 
ing 7 ” known to the antiquary of the north ; and, more than this, it may be cov- 
sidered as a genuine cinerary urn, inasmuch as it contained calcined bones. 

‘“* A vessel much more resembling the shape of Mr. Bateman’s ‘ Drinking Cup’ is the 
‘Sancred Urn,’ figured in Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, and reproduced at a 
subsequent page. But even in this case, it was in company with ‘ well-burnt ashes.’ 

***In a barrow, on Lamburn Downs, in the parish of Piran Sans,’ says Hals, ‘ was 
found an earthen pot, containing about two gallons, wherein was lodged much ashes, 
some bones in small pieces, and charcoal ; and, by the side of the said pot, were also 
found two small drinking cups of like clay, with several handles made of the same 
matter.’ As, however, this good old Cornish antiquary did not live in the ‘ Drinking 
Cup’ age, it is impossible to decide what sort of vessels these were. 

“ The almost universal prevalence of handles, from the rudest unpierced cleat, down 
to the well-formed pitcher handle on Cornish pottery, is very remarkable. 

** No extant example of Cornish fictilia has boon hand with unburnt bones. 

“ The texture of the sepulchral urn is, in general, rude in the extreme, and the baking 
on the exterior of the vessel penne of slight. In the case of several fragments in 
the author’s cabinet, the soft yellow clay which forms the outer coat has scarcely lost 
its original consistency, while the black lining of the interior of the mete: bas 
evidently been subjected to great and continued heat. This fact has already been 

ticed in ction with the Tresvenneck Urn, and doubtless arises from the ashes 
of the pyre having been deposited in it while yet red hot. 

** On comparing the 4 from the tumuli, with that found in the British 
huts and cave dwellings, it becomes evident that while the former was made on the 
spur of the moment, to contain (according to custom) the remains of the dead, and 
then be lost sight of for ever, the latter was formed for lasting and continuous use, 
The domestic ware was so constructed as to contain water within, at the same time 
that it was subjected to the action of fire without. Thus we find it to be thick, hard, 
and at times slightly glazed. The clay, however, of which it is composed, is 
_the same as that of the sepulchral urn ; and where ornamentation is attempted (wh' 
‘fwseldom), it is the same chevron pattern, occasionally relieved by rows of indenta- 
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tions, the product of the end of a stick, or perhaps of an implement of flint, bone, or 


bronze. 

“«Some specimens of the pottery from the ancient British dwellings bear evident 
marks of having been made on a wheel of some kind. How far true it would be to 
venture @ similar statement with regard to the urns. is a question very difficult to 
decide. That those of the cylindrical shape, and chevron pattern, are exceedingly 
symmetrical, no one can doubt who will turn to the engraving of the Trevello Urn ; 
and it seems really beyond belief that so rude a process as that mentioned by Messrs. 
Squier and Davis, namely, the stick and hand, should be imported into Britain by our 
archeologists to account for the formation of vessels so well fashioned, and so accu- 
rately finished, as the urns of this description usually are. 

* With regard, then, to the cylindrical urns at least, the author is of opinion that a 
wheel of some description was used in their formation; although, in the case of these 
vessels, it was seldom or never thought necessary to bring the clay to that state of 
maturity and thickness necessary for domestic use. As a rule, the urns display far 

ter ornamentation than the domestic pottery ; but they are carelessly baked, and 

i is (seemingly, according to custom), one peculiarly their own. There is 

nothing, therefore, in the fictilia itself, to show that some of these urns may not con- 
tain the ashes of the dwellers in the huts and caves.” 

It will be noticed here tnat a marked difference exists between the cinerary and 
other vessels found in Cornwall and those exhumed in Midland and Northern Counties. 

In the former, handled or lipped urns are the general rule ; in the latter, they are 
the rare exception. In the former, so-called ‘‘ incense cups” are unknown ; in the 
latter, they are of very fre- 
quent occurrence. These 


latter, which have so long Wi Hf ih OM r= 
been erroneously by Sir R. ; al tH ll 


C. Hoare, Mr. Bateman, 
and others, called ‘‘ Incense 
Cups,” Mr. Jewitt very pro- 
perly, and with great show 
of reason, proposes to call 
“Immolation Urns”—be- 
lieving them to have con- 
tained the burnt bones of 
infants who bave died, or 
been sacrificed at the grave 
of the mother, and buried 
with her. The absence, as 
named by Mr. Borlase, of 
these vessels in the Cornish 
barrows would seem to puint 
to a differeut custom there 
obtaining. We have. how- 
ever, no doubt that the 


‘miniature — urns” 


our author describes, are 
literally the same as those 
so-called ‘‘incense cups,” 
and this adds considerable 
strength to Mr. Jewitt's 
theory of their being ‘‘im- 
molation” urns. Theforms GOLD CUP FOUND IN CORNWALL, NOW IN THE POSSESSION 
of the cinerary urns will be OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
well understood by the en- 
gravings on Plates VI., VII., and VIII., for which we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
author. We are also enabled to give an engraving of an unique gold cup, found in a 
barrow in Rillaton Manor, Cornwall, in 1837, now the property of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, and preserved by her at Osborne. It measures 3 inches in dia- 
meter at the mouth; 3} inches atthe widest part of the bowl ; and 3} inches in height, 
and it weighs 2 0z. 10dwts. The handle is attached by six rivets, secured by small 
lozenge-shaped nuts or collars. 

The volume altogether is one which ought to be in the hands of every antiquary in 
the kingdom. _ It is a valuable and important book of reference. ° 

* Nenia Cornubie, a Descriptive Essay, illustrative of the Sepulchves and Funereal 


Customs of the early inhabitants of Cornwall. 7 W. C. Boras, F.S.A. London: 
Longman & Co. ; Truro: J. R. Netherton. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 288, 1872. Illustrated. 
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LANCASHIRE LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS, &o.* 


ALL who have had the good fortune to read Mr. Alderman Wilkinson’s “‘ Folk Lore 
of Philosophers,” which with many other contributions from his pen have graced the 
es of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY ;” all who are conversant with the labours of our late dear 
iend, John HarJand, many of which also have given grace and value to these $ 
and all who know and have read, as we have done, their joint volume on “ Lae 
Folk Lore,” will hail with warm and genuine pleasure the appearance of the volume 
before us. But in doing so they will feel a deep regret, as we do, that one of its com- 
ery the gifted, the kindly, the genial, and the mourned John Harland, has not 
ved to see it issued and appreciated. Dying five years ago,t regretted and beloved 
by all, after passing one of the most useful and most industrious lives upon record, he 
left behind him large collections for works which have been since then posthumously 
published. The present one has, with loving hands, and with scru us care, been 
arranged and added to until it literally becomes an original work of his own, by his 
friend, Alderman Wilkinson, of Burnley ; and others, we have reason to believe, have 
yet to see the light. ‘ 

The present volume opens with an admirable memoir of John Harland, in which 
much new and interesting matter is brought forward. It then passes on to “‘ Legends 
and Traditions ;” ‘Pageants, Maskings, and Mummings;” ‘‘ Sports and Games ;” 
“ Punishments—Legal and Popular;” ‘‘ Popular Rhymes, Proverbs, Similes, &c. ;” 
and ‘‘Miscellaneous Superstitions and Observances ;” in each of which a vast amount 
of curious matter is presented to the reader. To all this is added, in an a; pendix, a 
reprint of a scarce tract of the ‘‘ Lancashire Witches ;” the “‘ Eagle and Child ” legend; 
the ballad of the ‘‘ Dragon of Wantley ;” etc., etc. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of this volume, which is full to overflowing with 
interesting matter, and with entertaining as well as useful reading. It is seldom, in- 
deed, that one so varied, and at the same time so instructive and amusing in its con- 
tents, as it is, has issued from the press. We learn that the entire edition was sold 
out immediately upon publication ; there is, therefore, we trust, the prospect of 
another edition being speedily issued. It is beautifully printed, and “got'up” in 
that style of perfect excellence which marks all the books issued by Mr. Gent. We 
must not omit to mention, that a speaking and life-like portrait of John Harland— 
exquisitely engraved on steel—is given as a frontispiece ; it will be a boon indeed to 
all his admirers. 

* Lancashire Legends, Traditions, Pageants, Sports, dc. By JoHN HARLAND, F.S.A., 
and T. T. WILKINsoN, F.R.A.S. London: Routledge ; Manchester: L. C. Gent; 
1 vol. 8vo., pp. 284, 1873. 

+ See a memoir in “ Retiquaky,” Vol. FX., p. 81. 





. THE ANTIQUARY.* 


Our excellent weekly contemporary The Antiquary, to whose admirable contents we 
have before called attention, has completed the second year of its existence, and is 
steadily gaining ground as a medium of inter tion between antiquaries of 
every shade of pursuit, and others. It is a remarkably useful, bighly interesting, and 
very important publication, and deserves extended support. Following somewhat in 
the wake of the Art Journal, in its series of ‘‘ Stately Homes of England,” by 8. C. 
Hall, F.S.A., and LLewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., the Antiquary is giving, week by week, 
a remarkably interesting, well written, and carefully diges' series of papers on 
‘* The Castles, Halls, and Manor Houses of England,” which we heartily commend to 
our readers. These are the kind of articles that will give a stability and character to 
the ine, and we are heartily glad to see them carried on with such spirit. We 
wish The Antiquary all the success it deserves—and it deserves all that can be given. 


* Office, 814, Fleet Street. 








VISITATION OF THE COUNTY OF YORK. 


Mr. Grorce Armytace#, F.S.A., has just compiled and issued by private subscrip- 
tion, an Index to the edition of Dugdale’s “‘ Visitation of the County of Yorke,” 
printed by the Surtees Society, from the original MS. in the library of Miss Currer, 
under the able editorship of Mr. Robert Davies, F.S.A. To all who possess the Sur. 
tees ‘‘ Visitation,” this Index will be a boon indeed, and to those who are not fortu- 
nate enough to possess it, it will be equally, if not more, valuable, as a means of 
showing where arms and pedigrees of this host of Yorkshire families are to be found. 
Mr. Armytage has done his work well, and he deserves the thanks of all genealogists 
for the zeal which has prompted, and the industry which has accomplished, this useful 
* labour of love.” 
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ATALANTA, WINNIE, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


Lore Tas is the title of a small, but very neatly issued volume of poems. by Mr. John 
the Brent, F.S.A., who has already, it appears, given to the world another volume, en- 
dear titled ‘‘ Village Bells.” ‘The principal poem, ‘‘ Atalanta,” Mr. Brent tells us, in his 
¢ preface, was written before Mr. Morris's “ Atalanta’s Race,” and thus he is not re- 
ashi: sible for the same subject being chosen by two poets at about the same time. 
olume Where the same subject is treated by two widely different poets—each looking at it 
} com- from his own stand point, and each putting in words his own impressions of events, 
2S not and his own ideas of personal appearavce of heroes and heroines—it becomes some- 
“¥ what amusing to see how widely they differ. Under such circumstances it would be 
he 


unjust to institute any comparison between them. All we need say is, that the 
difference in ideas is as marked as the difference in style between these two poets— 
and that is wide indeed! In some parts of “‘ Atalanta’ Mr. Brent exhibits consider- 
able force and power of description, and in “‘ Winnie” much — and depth of 
feeling. He is evidently as good a poet as he is an antiquary, and his present volume 
is one that does credit alike to his heart, his head, and bis pen. 


* Knight & Co., 90, Fleet Street, 1 vol. small 8vo., pp. 106. 


THE SANITARIAN.* 

UnpER this title a monthly journal has been started in New York, under the able 
editorship of Dr. A. N. Bell. Its object is “to represent the results of the various 
inquiries which have been, and which may hereafter be made for the preservation of 
health and the expectations of human life, so as to make them most advantageous to 
the public and to the medical profession.” It has a wide field before it, but with such 
an able editor as Dr. Bell, and with the staff he doubtless has at his command, its 
mission cannot fail to be well accomplished. 


* Issued Monthly, by A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 





RECORDS OF 1872.* 
TWELVE years ago—in 1861—Mr. Edward West conceived the idea of recording the 
principal events of the year in verse, and presenting them to the world in form of an 
annual volume. This idea he has, we believe, ever since carried out ; and we have 
now the ‘‘ Records of 1872”—the twelfth he has issued—before us. Taking for his 
motto Sir Thomas Browne’s memorable words, ‘‘ it is wise to observe occurrences, 
and to let nvthing remarkable pass,” as his incentive motto, he has year by year acted 
up to it, and, seizing events as they happen, turns them into more or less happy 
account in verse. The events of 1872 afforded him the following wonderful variety of 
subjects :—The Queen’s Letter on the Public Sympathy during the illness of the 
Prince of Wales ; the Death of Massarti, the lion tamer ; Assassination of Lord Mayo ; 
the National Thanksgiving ; the Attack on the Queen; Sir Roger in Newgate, in 
which he thus wisely speaks— 
“ [know not if he who is making his claim 

Is really a Tichborne, or only a name : 

A Baronet coming of very high race, 

Or a Butcher from Wapping, a very low = ; 

But this I do know, and this plainly I tell, 

Be he either or, neither, he’s not treated well.” 
The Death of Mazzini; the Strike of the Warwickshire Labourers ; the Park Lane 
Murder ; the Marquess of Bute’s Marriage ; Women’s Rights Movement ; Eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius ; Opening of the Exhibition ; the International Boat Race; a Day 
in the Country for the Poor; Bethnal Green Museum ; Livingstone and Stanley ; the 
Shakers ; the Hoxton Murder ; Attack on King and Queen of Spain ; Thunderstorm 
in Derby ; Marriage of Mdlle. Nillson ; Fire at Canterbury Cathedral; Geneva Arbi- 
tration ; Suicide of Miss Oswald ; Pigeon Shooting ; Marriage of Father Hyacinth ; 
Meeting of the Emperors; Archbishop Manning ; Dewsbury Colliery Explosion ; 
Death of General Pollock ; Railway Accidents ; the Cat; the Great Fire at ton ; 
Guernsey, the Fireman ; Birth of the Hippopotamus ; Sergeant Bates with the Flag ; 
the Gas Strike ; the Marriage of the Emperor of China; and Midnight. A man who 
can write verses on all these multifarious subjects in one year, and confine each piece 
to the length of a single page, must be a marvel. Mr. West, however, has done it, 
and if his poetry is not always high class, his principles, and his meanings, and his 
conclusions are always sound and good. Long may he live to chronicle future events, 
and may those events be worthy his pen. 

* London : E. West, 1, Bull and Mouth Street. 
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THE NORFOLK GARLAND.* 


OnE of the most cheerful and encouraging ‘‘signs of the times” we live in, is the 
readiness shown by men of mark in various counties to hunt up and put on record 
scraps of folk-lore and ballad-lore of their districts, and the avidity with which they 
are bought and devoured is somewhat remarkable. Having already given to the world 
his ‘‘ New Suffolk Garland ”—a work by the way, we regret not having as yet had the 
pos fortune to see or to notice in these columns—Mr. John Glyde, Jun., has now 
ollowed it up by the preparation of a “ Norfolk Garland,” of a similar character-- 
and verily this Garland is composed of dainty flowers, deftly woven together by a 
master hand, and made ing sweet by his notes and emendations as he proceeds. 
First we have the “‘ Folk-Lore” of the county ; then its ‘‘ Curious Customs ;” its 
“ Feasts and Pageants;” its “Curious Documents; its obsolete punishments ; its 
epitaphs, epigrams, and proverbs ; and its weather rhymes, modes of travelling, etc. 
en we have its “Old Ballads, Poetry, etc. ;”’ its ‘‘ Norfolk Poets and Poetry ;” 
and anecdotes of ‘‘ Norfolk Worthies.” What more could be required? It is one of 
the best, most curious, most valuablé, and certainly most amusingly instructive that 
has yet come before us ; and contains an immense fund of valuable matter which none 
can read without profit. The best thanks, not of Norfolk people only, but of anti- 
quaries throughout the world, are eminently due to Mr. Glyde for this fresh evidence 
of his literary skill, and for the rich treat his book cannot fail to afford them. It is 
enough of itself to establish his reputation, and if his ‘‘ Suffolk Garland” be only one 
= good, it must be good indeed. We strongly recommend the work to our 
ers. 


* The Norfolk Garland. By Joun Gtype, JuN. London and Norwich: Jarrold & 
Sons ; Ipswich: the Author, St. Matthew's Street. 1 vol. 8vo., 1873. 





EARLY ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. 


WE have received, with genuine pleasure, a copy of the second volume (we regret 
that the first volume has not reached us), of ‘“‘ Vocabularies, illustrating the Condition 
and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the Forms of Elementary 
Education and of the Languages spoken iv this Island, from the Tenth Century to 
the Fifteenth,” which have been edited from MSS. in le and private collections, 
by Thomas Wright, at the sole and entire cost and charge of our old and much 


esteemed friend, Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool. The volume is privately printed, 
and is another and very valuable proof of that liberality which is one of Mr. Mayer's 
most characteristic features. The volume contains Glosses, Latin and Anglo-Saxon, 
from a MS. of the XI. Century ; Miscellaneous Anglo-Saxon Glosses, from the same 
volume ; an Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary of the VIII. Century ; an Anglo-Saxon Gl 

of the a ; and two Glossaries of old High German. These are, where n 


ful, illustrated by notes, and thus rendered more practically useful as works of refer- 
ence. The volume is most appropriately dedicated to our old friend Charles Roach 
Smith—a man in every way worthy of such a distinction, and one to whose archwolo- 
gical attainments too much honour cannot be shown. 


THE TRENT BRIDGES AT NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr. JoHN Porter Briscokg, the gifted librarian of the Free Library at Nottingham, 
has done good service to local archeology, by preparing a paper (recently read before 
the Royal Historical Society, and reprinted from their Transactions), on the history 
of Treut Bridges, at Nottingham. This he traces from Anglo-Saxon times, when in 
924 Edward the elder ordered the bridge over the Trent to be repaired (or built) ; 
through its rebuilding in 1156, by Henry the Second, down to the erection of the pre- 
sent bridge in 1867, giving abundance of curious and interesting information mull 
its various repairs and vicissitudes. These are precisely the kind of books that are 
valuable to the local historian, and not only to him, but to the general student ; and 
thanks are due to Mr. Briscoe for the way in which he has executed his self-imposed 
task. 





EASTERN COUNTIES COLLECTANEA. 


Tais excellent local ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” now edited by Mr. John L’Estrange, of 
Norwich, is one of the best books of its class which has ever issued from the press. 
Full to overflowing with curious and valuable information, it commends itself to all 
who are interested in Norfolk history and archeology—but not only to them but to 
the general histurian in all parts of the country. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE STRACHANS. * 

Dr. Rogers, the highly gifted and erudite President of the Royal Historical Society, 
has issued, privately printed, in form of a handsome quarto volume, ‘‘ Memorials of 
the Strachans, Baronets of Thornton, Kincardineshire, and of the family of Wise, of 
Hillbank ;’’ which he has dedicated to Thomas A. Wise, Esa., of Thornton. Com- 
mencing as early as 1104, Dr. Rogers successfully traces the desceut through almost 
endless generations to the present time, showing that the gentleman to whom he 
has dedicated his labour of love, is the direct heir-of-line of the Baronets of Strachan, 
and is the head of the house of Wise. The volume is one of the most carefull 
compiled, and most satisfactory in every respect, of any genealogical work which 
has come before’ us, »nd shows, on every page, how thoroughly reliable and pains- 
taking a genealogist Dr. Rogers is. It is illustrated with coloured plates of arms, 
and with sheet pedigrees, and is exquisitely printed and bound. Dr. Rogers has our 
hearty thanks, and those of all genealogists, for having so cheerfully undertaken, and 
so faultlessly executed this task ; it is a work that is an honour to him. 


* 1 vol. 4to., privately printed, 1873. Illustrated. 


HISTORY OF PLYMOUTH.* 


“Mr. LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., whose forthcoming ‘ History of the County of 
Derby’ (to occupy some half-dozen large folio volumes, and intended to range in im- 
portance with the grand a | histories by Ormerod, Nichols, and others), to which 
we have frequently referred, has, we perceive, just completed his ‘ History of Ply- 
mouth,’ upon which he has so long, and so profitably to the world, been engaged. 
We congratulate him upon the completion of this work, which does great credit to 
his skill and judgment, and we congratulate the town upon having, at last, ample 
justice done to its annals, and to its publie buildings. We are selfish enough to feel 
glad this ‘ History of Plymouth’ is now completed, so that its talented compiler may 
now, to the full bent of his inclination, devote himself to the other great works of his 
life. May he long be spared to continue his valuable and important lite and anti- 
quarian labours! We strongly advise all who take an interest in topographical books 
to order this ‘ History of Plymouth,’ which is published by Mr. Luke, of Plymouth, 
and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., of London.” 


THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Mert in the Scottish Corporation Hall, Fleet Street, on Tuesday, 20th May, at 7 p.m. 
The Rev. Samuel Cowdy who occupied the chair, read a long and most interesting 

aper on the “ Knights of Malta,” tracing the history of those Military Ecclesiastics 
hom the commencement of the Institution to the downfall of the Order. Mr. Cuwdy, 
who has been repeatedly resident at Malta, gave a remarkably interesting account of 
of the island, and his descriptions were illustrated with a series of photographs. On 
the motion of T. Sopwith, Esq., a cordial vote of thanks was conv _ to Mr. Cowdy 
for his extremely valuable communication. A paper by Lieut.-General Twemlow, 
entitled ‘‘ Notes on Ethnography,” was read by the Secretary. Dr. Rogers intimated 
that at the next meeting he would be prepared with his paper on the “ Life and 
Poetry of James the First of Scotland.” 


Potes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


T0 THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ RELIQUARY.” 











My Deak Sir, 

I transcribe from the Stretton MSS. in the Nottingham Free Library, an ad- 
vertisement, which is an ‘exact copy of the Inscription on a Sign at Easby, near 
Richmond, Yorkshire, which is equally curious whether taken in point of seuse or 
execution.” The orthography and the use of capital letters are unique. 

Yours faithfully, J. P. Briscoz, F.R.H.S. 
Nottingham. 


An ADVERTISEMENT To CURE 
The Kings Evle & Childs Evle ivfalably if taken in Hand by me & Not efectually 
Cured if cured By any phisition in England I will pay y® Expence # Aliso any Iron 
Stobed in or even Run Through either Leg or armor if you are bitten by any churloss 
Dog will quit y* pain immediately By me Margt * Farey 
ALLSO TO CURE SHEEP OF MaGiTs 

Without logs of wool or for Beating on y* head without y* least Dainger Salve for 
horses & Beeas or any cramps or Lameness and to Defend Them from flies Prepared 
by me Tho* # Farey. 
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WILL OF THOMAS GODFREY, FORMERLY OF OLD ROMNEY, KENT. 
CoMMUNICcATED BY E. H. W. Dunkin, Esq. 

In the sixth volume of the Archeologia Cantiana, will be found some very interest. 
ing genealogical information respecting the Kentish family of 4" illustrating 
the pedigree of that family as compiled by John Philipott in 1619, for his Visitation 
of the County of Kent.* The first name on this pedigree is Thomas Godfrey, who died 
in 1430, and who was buried, according to his desire, in the parish church of Lydd, 
His monument, which consists of the effigies of himself and wife in brass under a ' 
double canopy, still remains in the nave of that church. Unfortunately one-half of 
the inscription-plate has been removed, but according to Weever and others the full 
inscription was as follows :— 


Hic iacet Thomas Godefray quondam de beteri Romnie gui obiit quinto die 
Mlense Augusti Anno dni millimo ceecerx Cujus die ppicietur Beus Amen, 


Though several deeds and wills of the Godfrey family are given in the volume of 
the Aclatngla Caxtiana, just quoted, the will of this Thomas Godfrey, which was 

roved at Lambeth on the 27th of October, 1430, is not inserted or even referred to, 
fe will therefore, I think, be advantageous to preserve a copy of it in the pages of the 
* RELIQUARY.” 

In Dei nomine, Amen. Octavo die mensis Januarii Auno Domini millimo cccce™ 
vicesimo sexto, ego Thomas Godefray, quondam de Veteri Romene, sana existens 
memoria condo testamentum meum in hune modum. In primis lego animam Deo 
omnipotenti beateque Marie Virgini et omnibus sanctis, corpusque meum ad sepelien- 
dum in ecclesia parochiali de Lyde. Item lego summo altari dicte ecclesie vjs. viijd. 
Item lego fabrice ecclesie predicte xiijs. iiijd. Item lego summo altari ecclesie de 
Scllyng iijs. iiijd. Item lego fabrice ejusdem ecclesie vjs. viijd. Item lego fabrice 
ecclesie Sancti Clementis in veteri Romene xiijs. iiijd. Item lego Willielmo atte Bowe 
xxs. Item lego Johanni Badekok xiijs. iiijd. Item lego Johanni Baret iijs. iiijd, 
Item lego cuilibet presbitero in exequiis meis et die sequente in missa xijd. Item lego 
cuilibet filiolorum meorum ijs. Volo quod executores inveniant unum idoneum pres- 
biterum Rome celebrantem ibidem pro anima mea et ‘pro anima Johanne uxoris mee, 
pro anima Johannis Temwort hac animabus omnium benefactorum meorum, et omnium 
fidelium defunctorum per unam quadragesimam, et unum alium presbiterum cele- 
brantem in ecclesia parovhiali de Lyde per terminum decem annorum. Residuum 
vero omnium bonorum meorum superius non legator debitis meis persolutis do et lego 
domino Andree Ayllewene Capellano Ricardo Glover et Willielmo Turnor, ac ip-os 
facio ordino et constituo meos executures, ut ipsi ordinent et disposant pro salute 
anime mee meliori modo quo sciverunt aut poterunt. Supervisores hujus testamenti 
constituo Magistrum Thomam Moone Clericum et Dominum Willielmum Love 
Clericum.—(Reg. Chichele, pars. 1, f. 426, b.) 

It may be interesting just to mention here that the antiquary Bryan Faussett, so 
well known as a diligent and patient investigator of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, was the 
son of Bryan Faussett, of Rochester, who married Maria, the only surviving daughter 
of Henry Godfrey, of Heppington and Lydd, who was lineally descended from the 
Thomas Godfrey whose will is transcribed above. 


Kidbrooke-park-road, Blackheath. 


A PARISH BOAR—A CURIOUS CUSTOM AT ECKINGTON. 


THE Eckington Inclosure Act (35 Geo. III. Cap. 100), A.D. 1795, contains the follow- 
ing clause :—‘‘ And whereas it has been customary for the Rector of the Parish of 
Eckington, for the time being, to keep and maintain a Boar for the use and benetit of 
the Said Parish, and whereas an Organ has lately been erected in the Parish Church 
aforesaid, and no Annual Salary being provided for the Organist thereof, and the 
Parishioners beiug desirous to abolish and set aside the aforesaid custom, and to appro- 

riate an annual money payment to the Organist for the time being in heu thereof— 

ie it therefore enacted, that from and after the passing of this Act, the said Chris- 
topher Alderson, and his Successors, Shall be exempted anc discharged from keeping 
a Boar for the use and benefit of the Said Parish. and in Consideration thereof the 
Said Christopher Alderson and his successors, Rectors, as aforesaid, shall pay or 
Cause to be paid to the Organist of the said Parish, for the time being, such annual 
Sum as the said Commission in their Award shall direct, and in Case of the non- 





* See also the Godfrey pedigree in Berry’s Genealogies, Kent, p. 146. 
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yment thereof for the s of thirty days next after the same becomes due, it shall 
be lawfull for the said Organist to enforce payment thereof in like manner as for 
money lent upon note of hand and made payable on demand.” Cc. R. C. 





MEMORANDA RELATING TO FINDERN. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE Rev. B. W. SpitsBury, M.A. 


Ir was Mr. John Cooke’s (of Findern) good fortune to do good service when in the 

ear 1745-5 the Scotch rebels, so called, had arrived at Derby. The Duke of Cumber- 
and posted his oe near Swarkeston Bridge to stopthem, but unaware of their prox- 
imity, detached a brigade of artillery, which was passing through Findern towards 
Derby. Mr. Cooke seeing their danger had the guns drawn into his own yard, and 
although there were hostile scouts in the village, succeeded in concealing them tiil 
after the retreat from Derby. This success greatly elated the Findern people—Pres- 
bytertans and of course Whigs—who after the danger was over embraced the muzzles 
of the guns, threatened the rebels, and played other antics that were long remem- 
bered. The Scots scouts or spies, as they called them, two in number, had thrown 
the whole place into a panic—all hastening to hide what they most valued. The 
scheme of the Cookes was to dig a deep and wide hole near the stairs and lower 
therein a large brass pan holding their valuables, they then repaired the floor they 
had broken up. 

I have forgotten, if I ever heard, how and when the Presbyterian meeting-house 
was built, but retain a faint impression that it succeeded a smaller edifice used for the 
like purpose. The township of Findern was time out of mind of Presbyterian ten- 
dencies, and besides the inhabitants they attended from a distance in great numbers. 
Old people related with great ae how that on Sundays the church lane was 
choked by equipages, drawn by horses sleek and black, with tails sweeping the ground. 
Much has been said about an ordination in this conventicle. About a dozen ministers 
placed themselves in the great seat adjoining the pulpit ; the candidates, eight or ten 
in number, in the long seat exactly opposite. From time to time one of the ministers 
mounted the pulpit and exhorted them, this was succeeded by another who put ques- 
tions from the same eminence. I believe there was no imposition of hands ; the place 
was crowded with spectators. This lustre was greatly dimmed when I was old enough 
to take a place there, but as yet the meeting was well attended, and the sermons 
seemed composed very carefully, but I imagine were rather doctrinal than practical. 
The prayers varied but little ; if not written they were as if recited from memory. 
The school for Presbyterian ministers was under the management of Dr. Latham. 

Early in the reign of George the Third, during the general murrain, to which the 
King in his speech called the attention of Parliament, so deadly was the disease at 
Findern, that it is the tradition that but eleven head of cattle in the township out- 
lived that cattle plague. 

The name Salterways belonging to several fields in Findern, is owing to the Salters 
making their way through them fom the Cheshire salt-pits to Derby. 





1796. July 6th. At a Vestery Meeting held at the Parish Church of Findern it 
was Agreed by a decided Majority that the door of the said Church be Removed from 
the Usual place to the Westend of the said Church. 


Parish of Findern. The Accounts of Elizabeth Glover Churchwarden for the said 
Parish Beginning 25th May 1796. 

1796. June 29th. Ata Vestry M ottes held at the Parish Church of Findern this 
day Ordered that Fiftey Pounds be Laid out in the most necessary Repares in this 
Church The Stepple to be properly reparead. 

A new Winder at Westend of the Church. 

The Walls to be Cleaned and put in proper repare. 


Mr. Sam. Woollat Mr. Bathew Mr. Thos, Ashmole Mr. John Lovet Junt 
5 Mr. John Lovet Mr. Cluer Juner Mr. Midlan 
Mr. Fowers Mr. John Wollat Tho. Lovet 


MEMORANDUN. 


Of the under mentioned Inhabbitants who Attended the above Vestry meeting and 
reed to the above mentioned articles of repairs of the Church Without A Dissenting 


oice. 
Eliza Glover Mr. Cooke Mr. Witmore 
Abram Wollat Mr. Mannefould Mr. Simes 
Mr. Erpe Mr. Sidden Mr. John Wollat. 





NOTES, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS. 


DENTIST’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ RELIQUARY.” 
Dear Sir, 


The card I enclose came to light a week or two back. The advertisement 
seems altogether so curious that I send it to you, thinking that perhaps it is worthy 
of a corner in the “ RELIQUARY.” 


Yours faithfully, W. B. BUCKWELL. 
The Vicarage, Littleover. 


DR. MOSLEY, 


PRoFEssED SurGEON & DENTIST, 
BSR Highly recommended by an eminent Physician of this Place, 
Is arrived from CHELTENHAM, 
‘a At Mrs. STORER’S Glass Shop, Sadler Gate, Derby. 


Begs leave to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry, that he has been patronised by her 
most gracious Majesty, has attended at Oxford and Cambridge, also his Majesty's 
Royal Navy Hospital at Plymouth. 

r. M. cures all Disorders in the Gums, puts Childrens’ Mouths in order ; cleans and 
scales Teeth with the greatest ease and safety, and makes them as white as Ivory, 
without the least injury to the enamel ; makes artificial Teeth in the neatest manner, 
from one to a whole set, he also puts in natural Teeth in all different directions, fixes 
them upon Gold and Silver ; and stuffs hollow Teeth. He is allowed to be the most 
experienced Tooth-Drawer in England ; takes out decayed Teeth and Stumps without 
injuring any Person; it can be proved he takes out Stumps which no one else can. 
He is highly recommended by Medical People for his superior skill, having attended 
most of the Hospitals in England. Makes Gold & Silver fs. 


He makes a Lotion and Tootu-PowpeER, superior to any other, called THe CHINa 


TooTH-PoWDER ; POWDER for the ScURVY; MIXED CHARCOAL; PLAIN CHaR- 
COAL; TINCTURE for the TOOTH-ACHE, and BRUSHES ; also a TINCTURE for curing 
Weak or SorE Eves ; all of which may be had at his Lodgings. 


Derby, Nov. 5, 1814. 





DERBYSHIRE MEMORANDA. 
CoMMUNICATED BY W. G. Dimock FLETCHER, Esq. 


ASHBORNE 


Most have had a manufacture of knives early in the 14th century, as in a schedule of 
things delivered out of the Privy Wardrobe at the Tower, in the time of John de 
Fleti, who had the charge of them (about 14 Edward III.) “xx parvos cultellos de 
Assheborne.” Knives of Ireland and knives of Shefeld occur in the same schedule. 
[From Add. 24,460]. 





HALIWELL IN CHESTERFIELD. 
Heo est finalis concordia fea in curia dni Reg apd Westm in die Sce Cecilie virg anno 
regni Reg Ric viij’’ cora magro Thoma de Husseburne et Ric de H’iet et Simone de 
Pateshull et Og’o fil Og’i justic et fidelibz dni Reg ibide &c p’sentibz Int’ Johm fil 
Willi de Kelm petente et Mich de Ednesofre tenentem de j acra t’re et dim cu ptinciis 
apd Haliwell in Cestrefeld Un placita fuit int’ eos i p'dca curia scilicet qd p’deo Joh 
relaxavit et qietu clamavit totu clamiu suu qd huit i p'dca acra t’re & dim c ptinenciis 
de_ se & de hedibz suis su ullo retinemto p’dco Mich & hedibz suis i ppetuu p q*tuor 
denar annuatim sibi & hedibz suis ad natale Dni solvendis p omni servicio Et p hac 
relaxacone & q‘eta clamacune p'des mich dedit p'dco Joh j marca argenti. 
[Fines, 8 Richard I.] 





Derebi 


CHAMBERS, OF DERBY. 
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64 NOTES, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS. 





SECUNDA PARS ESCAET DE ANNO REGNI REGIS CAROLI OCTAVO. 
110 

Carolus Dei gra Angl. Scoe. Franc. & Hibn. Rex Fidei Defensor &c. Exactori suo in 
Com Derb saltm Quia Katherina Reddiche vidua que de nob tenuit in capite Diem 
clit extremu ut accepim' Tibi p’cipim* qd omia Terr & Ten de quibz eadem Katherina 
fuit scita in Dnico suo ut de Feodo in Balliva nra die quo obiit sine diTone capias in 
manu’ nram & ea salvo custodiri fac’ donec aliud inde p’cessim* & Pp sacrus p box & leg’ 
Homi’ de eadem Balliva tua p quos Rei v’itas melino sciri pot’ it | diligent’ i inquiras 
quantu Terr & Ten p’d Katherina tennit de nob i in capite tam in Dnico qm in S'vicio 
jn dea Balliva tua dco Die quo obijt ! & quantu de alijs & Pp quod s'viciu & quanta 
Terr & Ten illa valeant p Annu in omibz exitibz & quo Die eadem Katherina obijt 4 & 
quis ppinquior Heres ejus sit & cujus etatis & Inquisicoem inde distincte & apte feam 
nob in Cancellar nram sub sigillo nro & sigillis eox p quos fea fu'it sine dilone millas 


























& hoc Bre T. me ipo apud Westm xx°. Die Junij Anno r n Octavo JOHNES, 
The Ing. post mortem, are on the above, taken at Derby, 9 Aug., 8 Charles 
I., is in the Record Office an office copy on 10 Brief Sheets in British Museum TH 
(Add. 24,766). 
FAMILY OF BRAY, OF EYAM. 
OF this family there is not the slightest notice in Lysons; and yet they must have TH 
been persons of good account. A Deed (No. 57 of the end series), and a monumental . 
inscription given in Dering’s ‘‘ Nottingham,” supply the following particulars :— scr 
Francis Bray, of ee dau. of Thomas Mosley, fror 
living 38 Elizabe a of Eyam, yeoman. lost 
| ] sing 
Thomas Bray,=Eleanor, dau. of John Alton, M.A., Francis Bray, the 
of Eyam, Esq. | by Eliz‘*. Brightman, his wife, 2nd son. I 
sister to George Alton. Fol 
— the 
Francis Pierrepoint, Esq.,=Elizabeth, dau. Francis Bray, of Eyam, gen. &e. 
of Nottingham, 3rd son of | and co-heir. “ interfectus apud Bradway,” ber 
Robert, Earl of Kingston. bur. at Norton, 28 July, 1611. - 
The Brays were before of Sheffield. See two wills, 1569 and 1615, where Francis al 
Bray, who was under age in 1569, appears to be the person above .—[Add. 24,477]. — 
\ 
ma 
ALLEYNE, OF TIDESWELL. of 
Edward Alleyne of Tideswell, gent. = 
Will 20 Feb., 1655, to be bur. in the “ 
church where his ancestors lie. wh 
eo 
Thomas Alleyne, of=Dorothy Edward Thurstan= Grace inldatetictal alias aie dat 
Tideswell, gent., liv- | Alleyne, Alleyne, | m. Henry m. Frith. ton 
ing 19 July, 1656, of West- of Tides- Balday. = 8 
party with his father town. well. = | : 
to a deed 1649. j Grace, 
2 children, 1655. He 
1655. dic 
eae ee a - 
Edward. Dorothy. Mary. Ann. Sarah, Henry. Dorothy. Elizabeth. fh 
mar. 
Robinson. [Add. 24,477]. pu 
In 1560, Thurstan Alleyne was, by deed, ap —T by Bishop Robert Pursglove, “ 
one of the feoffees of the Grammar School of then by him founded at Tides- cuj 





well. In 1662, and in 1668, Thomas Alleyn was one of the Churchwardens of 
Tideswell ; and in 1697 Edward Alieyn held the like office. [Eprror Rexiquary. 











